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The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers (ASCAP) has 
a membership of 5,606 authors and com- 
posers and 1,536 publishers. These 
talented men and women create the best 


in American music which is known 


throughout the world. m The Society’s 
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members write the popular hit songs, 
rhythm and blues songs, great sacred 
music, the songs from world-famous 
Broadway productions as well as the top 
Hollywood musicals, and the symphonic 
and concert music of our concert halls. 
ws Organized in 1914 by a small group of 
writers and publishers, the Society is 
dedicated to seeing that every man and 
woman who creates musical works for 
the benefit of the American public shall 
receive just financial return when his 
copyrighted music is publicly performed 
for profit. In seeing to it that this right 
is amply protected, the Society encour- 
ages future creation of our American 


musical culture. sm The ASCAP reper- 
tory is available to all users of music 


through a single license. s ASCAP 


represents the great music of America. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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NOTICE TO ARTIST MANAGERS 


To continue our service in the best interests of local 
Community Concert Associations and concert artists alike, 
Community Concerts Inc. wishes to make available to al 
Community Associations the widest possible list of artist 


availabilities. 


Any manager, representing a concert artist or at- 
traction who desires to perform before Community Con- 
cert audiences and who agrees to grant to Community 
Concerts a margin equal to that customarily received by 
Community Concerts from artists with comparable fees, is 
invited to submit such artist's or attraction's general avail- 
ability for the season 1961-62, together with his estab- 
lished concert fee for Community Concert Associations. 
This information will then be furnished to all Community 


Concert Associations. 


Please address statements in writing on or before No- 
vember 16, 1960, to: 


J. Warren Tapscott 
Community Concerts Inc. 
165 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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(Continued from page 4) 

berg and Bloch are probably the only “big 
name” composers buried in the United 
States? 

It would seem to me that many music 
lovers would be interested in visiting the 
final resting place of those musicians who 
gave them much pleasure through their 
music, if they knew where they were laid 
to rest 

Arthur H. Brackbill 
Lancaster, Pa 


In most cases we do not have a record 
of the name of the cemetery, but this 
could be obtained readily from local of 
fivials. Here, however, are the places and 
dates at which these musicians died. 

Schénberg, Brentwood, Calif., July 13 
195]. 

Bloch, Portland, Ore., July 15, 1959 

Koussevitzky, Lenox, Mass., June 4 
1951. 

Schnabel, Axenstein, Switzerland, Aug 
13, 1951 

Pinza, Stamford, Conn., May 9, 1957 

Dohnanyi, New York City, Feb. 9, 1960 

Gretchaninoff, New York City, Jan. 3 
1956 

We are not sure what Mr. Brackobill 
means by “big name” compesers, but an- 
other very important composer buried in 
this country is Bela Bartok (New York, 
Sept. 26, 1945), and of course there are 
many important American composers—L 
M. Gottschalk, Stephen Foster, Edward 
MacDowell, Charles Ives, Victor Herbert, 
to mention just a few The Editor 


Max Jacobs Tribute 
To the Editor 


Many orchestral musicians, and not a 
few conductors have lost a friend and 
teacher, in the recent passing of Max 
Jacobs. He was an inspiration to me. 
and at the same time, an exacting teacher 
who knew the art and profession of music 
as few knew it. Many players gained 
their finest training and experience under 
his baton, as members of the Young Men's 
Symphony Orchestra of New York. As one 
of his conducting students, I often led that 
orchestra under his watchful eye. Max 
Jacobs had the right to criticize; he had 
earned it well, through years as a fine 
violinist, conductor and teacher. 

Richard Marcus 
Music Director and Conductor 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet of Canada 


Bouquets and Brickbats 
To the Editor 


Please let me congratulate you on you! 
new format. I find your new layout very 
pleasing and the scope of your material 
is more broadened. Bravo. 

Irving Guttman 
Artistic Director 
Vancouver (B. C.) Opera Assn 


To the Editor 


Congratulations to you for rejuvenating 
Musicat AMERICA. The format, the edi 
torials, all are so vital and interesting. 
that it is a pleasure and informative to 
read. 

David Earle 
St. Louis, Mo 


Io the Edito 


Many thanks for giving readers and 
music-lovers such an excellent publication 
each month 

Michael Bavar 
Chautauqua, N. Y 
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COPLAND 


November 1960 will mark the sixtieth 
birthday of one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished composers. In honor of this 
event his publishers are issuing a com- 
plete catalog of all his works, published 
| and unpublished, with full details re- 
‘ garding first performance, instrumenta- 
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NIXON, KENNEDY VIEW MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Identical letters requesting their views on music in relation to the Federal Government and 
domestic and world affairs recently were addressed to the two Presidential candidates, Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon and Senator John F. Kennedy, by the publisher of MUSICAL AMERICA. The fol- 
lowing is the letter, embodying five specific questions which are vital to the continuing development 
of music in this country. On pages 10 and 11 are the candidates’ answers. 


We reserve our own comments on these answers for our November issue (out the end of October) 
at which time we also will publish the individual views of the members of our Editorial Advisory 
Board together with any views our readers may care to express. The letter: 


As the nation’s leading music magazine, MUSICAL AMERICA feels a serious obligation to inform 
its readers about the attitude of our presidential candidates toward music. We hope that you share 
our convictions as to its importance, but we want above all your frank opinions. 


You will find in this letter some specific questions, but we shall be only too happy if you have 
other comments to make. 


The status of music in our national and international political life is of profoundest concern 
to a large and far-flung group, and our readers in all 50 states and 73 foreign countries will listen 
to what you have to say with keen interest. 


Three recent explosive events point out the tremendous necessity of music as a front rank 
ambassador. While the Vice President was being stoned in South America, the New York Phil- 
harmonic and Leonard Bernstein were being cheered by enthusiastic crowds. At the time of the 
summit breakdown last spring, Isaac Stern, Van Cliburn and the “My Fair Lady” company were 
playing to warmly demonstrative audiences all over Russia. And, thirdly, when President Eisen- 
hower was turned back from Japan, the Boston Symphony was accorded rousing receptions in every 
appearance throughout Japan, with the tour being one of the most triumphant in their entire career. 


Musicians and musie lovers are fast learning that they can be influential, politically speaking, 
hy joining together on artistic issues. The changes in the tax bills for entertainment, the Thompson- 
Wainwright Bill, and other recent measures will occur to you as readily as to us as instances of 
this. But there is still room for conflicting opinions about the specific steps to be taken. The 
following questions are offered merely as an outline, but they touch upon problems which vitally 
concern all of us who love and believe in music as more than a private pastime or amusement. 


!. Do you believe in the political importance of music as an international language, crossing all 
frontiers and surmounting all political hostilities? 


Do you believe that it is the responsibility of government to support and sponsor a program 
of international artistic relations? 


What is your attitude toward government subsidy? Do you approve of it in general? Do you 
think it is inevitable, if music is to fulfill its most fruitful role in national and international 
life? Do you think private subsidy should be relied upon as much as possible? 


i. Do you think that the Congress could be persuaded to pass measures offering substantial 
government aid to music 


a) as an instrument of international relations? 
hb) in national life, and in such fields as education, radio, television and public performance? 
). Have you felt personally the impact of music as a social and political force? Or do you 


think we musicians are exaggerating the practical importance of the arts in a time of crisis, 
with so many material problems to be solved? 


Your opinions on these and related questions are of great significance to the millions of 
musicians and music lovers in the United States and abroad. 
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Eugene Ormandy and his wife Greta 


When Eugene Ormandy arranged 
the initial program of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s 1960-61 season he sched- 
uled the premiere of Samuel Barber’s 
“Toccata Festiva” for the opening 
number. It was appropriate that this 
new work to be performed by Mr. Or- 
mandy at the outset of his 25th season 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra should 
be by a contemporary writer 

The arrival of his silver jubilee as 
musical director of one of the world’s 
finest symphonic groups IS a natural 
occasion for taking a look at what has 
been accomplished in a career which 
almost literally began in the cradle. 

Such a _ retrospective look reveals 
many notable achievements beginning 
at the age of six when Mr. Ormandy 
became the youngest student ever ad- 
mitted to the Budapest Royal Acad- 
emy Most notable of all, however, 
has been the way he has fulfilled the 
faith of the Philadelphia Orchestra As- 
sociation when chosen to step into the 
Shoes of the legendary Leopold Sto- 
kowski 

[Twenty-five years have gone by and 

Philadelphia Orchestra is as out- 
standing as in the days of Stokowski. 
Some feel that it is more outstanding 

hough many replacements have been 
necessary because of retirements and 
deaths. But Mr. Ormandy has had 
the unerring instinct that has produced 
the right man to replace a retiring vir- 
tuoso member of his orchestra. 

lis stature as a conductor has in- 
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By Evcene B. Moore 


creased year by year as critics have 
recognized his gift for obtaining maxi- 
mums from his players and have hailed 
his artistic integrity. 

There is a clique in Philadelphia 
from which complaints recur that Or- 
mandy does not play enough modern 
music. For that matter, there are 
others who complain that he does not 
play enough Mozart, or Handel, as the 
case may be. 

Any conductor who reads this will 
smile in sympathy, knowing that a 
conductor can not please everyone. 
[he facts are that Eugene Ormandy 
has done much for contemporary 
music. He also has furthered the 
careers of promising young musicians 
some of whom were unaware of his 
help until years later. 

Barber and Gian Carlo Menotti both 
were unknown students at the Curtis 
Institute of Music when Ormandy rec- 
ognized their talents and programed 
their music. 

He has given world premieres to im- 
portant works of Bartok, with whom 
he once studied composition in Hun- 
gary; Benamin Britten, Howard Han- 
son, Paul Hindemith, Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu, Darius Milhaud, Rachmaninoff 
and Villa-Lobos. 

Many others have heard their works 
performed for the first time thanks to 
Ormandy, among them the Philadel- 
phian composers Vincent Persichetti 
and Richard Yardumidn. Both are in 
excellent position to shed light on Or- 


QUARTER 
CENTURY 


Eugene Ormandy’s 25 
years at the helm of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
has been a mayor boon to 


contemporary com posers 


mandy as friend of the young com- 
poser. 

Mr. Persichetti will tell you, and 
this may come as a surprise to some, 
that many composers would make 
Eugene Ormandy their first choice as 
the conductor to introduce their work. 

“As a matter of fact,’ Persichetti 
has said, “I would classify him as a 
‘dream conductor’ when it comes to 
pioneering a new work.” Three Per- 
sichetti works were heard for the first 
time by Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

The composer is grateful not only 
because of the honor paid him but be- 
cause of the finished performances his 
works received. “There is virtually no 
one who will put so much of his heart 
into seeing that a new work gets off on 
the right foot,” Persichetti stated. 

He recalls that Ormandy consulted 
him frequently on details before the 
works went into rehearsal. “He insists 
on memorizing the composition and 
discusses it with you from every aspect. 
He invites you to rehearsals and has 
you sit alongside him. You are in- 
vited to interrupt at any time, to say 
whether something should be played 
faster, slower or whether something is 
wanting in the dynamics. Any sugges- 
tion gets his courteous consideration”, 
Persichetti recalled gratefully. 

Then, after the work has been played 
for the first time, there are further 
conferences from which changes some- 

(Continued on page 60) 











OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON 
September 6, 1960 


Miss Theodate Johnson, Publishe) 
Musical America 

111 West 57th. Street 

New York 19, New York 


Dear Miss Johnson: 


Thank you for the opportunity of offering to your readers my views on the importance of music 
in our national life and our world relationships. At the outset, I would like to make it clear that I 
deeply believe governmental consideration of the arts must always be on a non-political basis. As your 
letter suggests, music is an international language, leaping frontiers and surmounting political dogmas. 
Although it is almost a universal tongue, it has always been the foremost form of expression for 
folklore and the passions of nationalism. 


Of course, there is a measure of universal language in all of the performing and visual arts, and 
when we consider the broader implications of your five questions, I think it is necessary to speal: o} 
} 
all art. 


There can be no doubt that our present cultural exchange program is an effective method fo 
promoting peaceful aspirations among the peoples of the world. This fact alone justifies governmental 
support, encouragement and sponsorship programs of international artistic relations. 


Government subsidy is almost as old as the arts, particularly in Europe. Though use of government 
subsidy has been less widespread in the United States, nevertheless several of our cities and states 
now use public funds to help subsidize artistic effort, including symphony orchestras, while our Federal 
Government maintains art galleries, museums, and ar med services bands, symphony orchestras and choral 
groups. Basically, however, private subscription has been the chief means of underwriting deficits that 
appear almost inescapable in furthering the arts. 


Our great lack today is not sources of subsidy or an honest desire to promote the arts, but a 
program for reaching the goals we all seek. This is particularly true at the level of the Federal 
Governme nt, 


Recognizing this missing element, President Eisenhower in his 1955 State of the Union messay: 
recommended that the Congress pass legislation establishing a National Advisory Council on the Arts 
to determine what our national program should be. 


Although the Congress has never completed action on this important legislation, the Congress did 
take an historic step in 1958 by enacting legislation chartering a National Cultural Center to be located 
in Washington and providing land for the construction of a building to be paid for by private 
subscription. Efforts to raise the money are now under way. 


If this legislation were passed, it would certainly be incumbent upon the next President of the 
United States to name an advisory council representative of the top people in all our arts, in the belief 
that it would produce a program that not only would resolve the questions you have raised in the field 
of music, but provide a firm base for expansion of all the arts and American participation in them 
in the future. 


With every good wish, 


Sincerely, 


Richard Nixon 
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JOHN F. KENNFDY : COMMITTEES 
MASSACHUSETTS LABOR AND Pusuic WELFARE 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Wnited Dtates Denate 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


September 13, 1960 


Miss Theodate Johnson, Publisher 
Musical America 

111 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Dear Miss Johnson: 


The first thing to say about Art in America is that Babbittry is behind us. We live in an era 
of impressive artistic achievement. Our painters, sculptors, musicians, dancers and dramatists are 
the envy of the world. 


American industry has become the greatest consumer of the arts—for the buildings it erects, 
for decorative murals and sculpture, for products, packaging and advertisements. For the drab 
ugliness of the early industrial age has been replaced by an age of good design. 


American cities now boast of their orchestras, operas, ballet, art museums and local drama with 
the enthusiasm once reserved for population statistics. For in the quest for new commercial enterprise, 
cultural establishments exert a primary appeal. 


American education has opened its curricula to the creative arts all across the country. No 
campus is now complete without a gallery, a drama and dance group, a resident poet and composer. 


And the American Government is even more dependent upon art. For art works direct; it speaks a 
language without words, and is thus a chief means for proclaiming America’s message to the world 
over the heads of dictators, and beyond the reaches of officialdom. 


Creative work is not work done to measure. The climate in which art thrives is a delicate 
climate. It must foster individual work by sensitive persons. And it is of real importance that the 
Government not disturb this climate by meddlesome incursions, or limitations on the free play of 
mind, 


Sut if the Government must not interfere, it can give a lead. There is a connection, hard to 
explain logically but easy to feel, between achievement in public life and progress in the arts. The 
age of Pericles was also the age of Phidias. The age of Lorenzo de Medici was also the age of 
Leonardo da Vinci. The age of Elizabeth also the age of Shakespeare. And the New Frontier for 
which I campaign in public life, can also be a New Frontier for American art. 


For what I descry is a lift for our country: a surge of economic growth; a burst of activity in 
rebuilding and cleansing our cities; a breakthrough of the barriers of racial and religious dis- 
crimination; an Age of Discovery in science and space; and an openness toward what is new that will 
banish the suspicion and misgiving that have tarnished our prestige abroad. I foresee, in short, an 
America that is moving once again. 


And in harmony with that creative burst, there is bound to come the New Frontier in the Arts. 
For we stand, I believe, on the verge of a period of sustained cultural brilliance. 


Sincerely, 


Nik. I bossa 


John F. Kennedy 


October, 1960 W 
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Gustay Schirmer 


From Mendelssohn to Menotti, this giant publisher 
has been America’s musical Niagara for 100 years 


By Robert Sabin 


1861—the year that young Gustav 
Schirmer put up his name on his own 
publishing house at 701 Broadway, at 
4th Street—was fateful in American 
history. The land was convulsed by the 
Civil War, and New York troops were 
housed in temporary barracks in City 
Hall Park. But even the war could not 
impede the mushroom development and 
sprawling energies of this raw, dynamic 
city and nation, which were still feeling 
growing pains. 

New York itself was changing from 
year to year. Downtown, a ring of ships 
propelled by steam and sail bore wit- 
ness to the fantastic commerce and 
immigration which the hungry young 
land required. On the one hand were 
progress, adventure, seemingly endless 
possibilities for growth. On the other 
(darker side) were the unbelievable 
poverty and degradation of those who 
had not found this the land of golden 
opportunity. Only a few blocks from 
the City Hall was the dreaded Five 
Points, the heart of the noisome slums 
from which mobs were to erupt in 
1863, burning, slaughtering, pillaging, 
and terrorizing the whole city from 
July 13 to 16, during the Draft Riots. 

But during all these middle years of 
the century, the city continued to ex- 
pand prodigiously. In 1853, the first 
World’s Fair in the United States was 
opened in a building feebly imitating 
Joseph Paxton’s masterpiece for the 
Great Exhibition in London in 1851. It 
stood where Bryant Park now is. The 
tide was northwards. In 1858, Colum- 
bia College moved north to 50th Street. 


and, in 1859, the firm of Lord and 
Taylor followed the trend by moving 
from Catherine Street to the corner of 
Broadway and Grand Street. The 
streets in the 50’s and 60’s were still 
broken up by patches of shanties and 
vacant lots, though venturesome souls 
were building homes there. 

Culturally, too, there were signs of 
energy and ambition in this crude, self- 
conscious young nation that was 
destined to reach a world power and 
opulence a century later that were to 
remind some troubled observers of late 
Roman decadence. The New York Phil- 
harmonic Society had been founded in 
1842, and on May 13, 1862, Theodore 
Thomas conducted the first concert of 
his own orchestra in Irving Hall in New 
York. The native-born Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk, equally popular as a pianist 
and as a composer, gave 80 concerts in 
New York during the winter of 1855- 
56, a record which has never been 
equalled. 

Creatively, too, the voice of the mili- 
tant American composer was heard in 
the land. George Frederick Bristow, 
born in Brooklyn in 1825, had left his 
position as one of the first violinists of 
the Philharmonic as the result of his 
caustic comments on the orchestra’s 
neglect of native composers. But he 
soon returned, and the Philharmonic, 
which had played his Concert Overture, 
Op. 3, as early as 1847, performed four 
of his symphonies during the next 27 
years. Furthermore, Bristow’s opera 
“Rip Van Winkle” opened on Sept. 27. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Schirmer’s original store at 701 Broadway 
in New York City 





Rudolph Tauhert, president 
of G. Schirmer todas 


The seven Schirmer children photo- 
traphed in 1878. Rudolph is on the 
left and Gustave on the right 
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From coast to coast, 
in sunny Hawaii, 
the Philharmonic reaps 


friends and accolades 


PHILHARMONIC TOUR 





Leonard Bernstein conducting from the piano in Hollywood Bowl 





Rothschild Photo 





Camera Hawaii 


Leonard Bernstein in lei 


The New York Philharmonic’s first 
transcontinental tour since 1955 
brought echoes of success resounding 
back to its home city from points as fai 
west as Honolulu, as far north and 
south as Vancouver, B. C., and 
New Orleans. For his 42nd _ birth- 
day, on Aug. 25, the conductor Leonard 
Bernstein met with 175 new friends 
from the Hawaiian Islands, stripped 
himself down to a loin cloth, flower lei, 
and coconut hat, and celebrated in 
Hawaiian style. 

The Philharmonic was the first or- 
chestra from the mainland ever to visit 
Hawaii. It was also the first visiting 
orchestra to play in the Hollywood 
Bowl and the celebrated open-ail 
amphitheatre at Red Rocks, Colo 

fo move the 106-man_ ensemble. 
with its 18,000 Ibs. of instruments and 
baggage, various means of transporta- 
tion were used. A fleet of planes car- 
ried the load at some stages of the 
trip. For the sweep southward from 
Chicago, through St. Louis, Memphis 
and other southern cities, thence back 
to New York, a private train with eight 
Pullman cars took care of the itinerant 
musicians. 

In Vancouver and Chicago, the or- 
chestra gave children’s concerts on the 
format of its coast-to-coast TV pro- 
grams. The Vancouver Sun wrote. 
apropos evening concerts: “America’s 
foremost musical ambassadors have 
conquered again—Vancouver is theirs”. 
In Atlantic City, the press referred to 
the orchestra as “directional fireworks”. 








REF: \E* 






Leonard Bernstein and admirers 
at Vancouver, B. C. 








Oc ober, 1960 15 


The Philharmonic playing in the Rotunda of the Convention Center. Las Vegas Las 
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By JoHN ARDOIN 


Following quickly on the heels of the 
first day of fall is a fifth season of the 
year to most music-conscious Amer- 
icans—the opera season. There will be 
hardly a corner of the United States 
that will not sound forth with Mozart 
or Menotti. But for most operaphiles, 
interest will be centered about the 
three major American companies in 
New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. Each of this operatic trium- 
virate has on its docket either new art- 
ists, new productions, or works new to 
their area of the country 

Five operas will be given in new 
productions at the Metropolitan dur- 
ing the 1960-61 season and ten others 
will return to the repertory after an 
absence of one or more _ seasons. 
Nine works heard last season will be 
repeated for a total of twenty-four 
operas in all 

Nabucco” by Verdi, which will be 
presented at the Metropolitan for the 
first time, will open the season on Oct. 
24. Thomas Schippers will conduct, 
Gunther Rennert will stage an opera 
for the first time in the United States, 
and scenery and costumes will be de- 
signed by Teo Otto and Wolfgang 
Roth The cast will include Cornell 
MacNeil, in the title role, Leonie 
Rysanek, Rosalind Elias, Eugenio Fer- 
nandi, and Cesare Siepe 

“L’Elisir d'amore by Donizetti, last 
presented in the 1949-50 season will 
be given in late November. Fausto 
Cleva will conduct the new production, 
which will be staged by Nathaniel 
Merrill, with settings and costumes by 
Robert O’Hearn, new to the Metropoli- 
tan In the cast will be Elisabeth 
Soederstroem, Cesare Valletti, Frank 
Guarrera, and Fernando Corena. 

“Martha” by von Flotow, which has 
been out of the Metropolitan repertory 
since 1928-29, will have an English 
version, by Ann Ronell, and will be 
conducted by Nino Verchi, and staged 
by Carl Ebert. Oliver Smith will de- 
sign the new production, and the cos- 
tumes will be by Motley. The cast will 
' (Continued on page 57) 





Set designs for “Nabucco” 


Georg Solti 


Anneliese Rothenberger 











Kerstin Meyer 








Hermann Prey 










































Louis Melancon 
(above) and “L’Elisir d’amore” (below) 


Louis Melancon 
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Antonino Votto 


Chicago 


Renata Scoetto 


Eberhard Waechter 








Leni Bauer-Essy 


San Francisco 





San Francisco Opera Assn 
Sandor Konya 


Bill Cogan 
Set designs for “Wozzeck” (above) and 
“La Sonnambula”’ (below) 
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Bill Cogan 






















By Paul Henry Lang and Otto Bettmann 


The following four pages are an exact reproduction of a representative section of this handsome illumi- 
nated chronicle. Dr. Bettmann’s introduction on this page and all material on the next four pages are 
copyrighted 1960 by W. W. Norton and Company, Inc.) 


Because I spent my childhood in Leipzig, a city which resounds with echoes of Bach and the en- 
tire musical world, I have always had the idea of one day preparing a pictorial history of music. 
This present book is the result; it combines elements of my professional life as a graphic his- 
torian and my private life as a happy lover of music. 

A pictorial history of music can never be merely a picture album, however, for no amount 
of illustrative material can by itself create a meaningful panorama of music. There must be, 
in addition to pictures, an intrinsic plan, a unified point of view which the reader can grasp 
and use to achieve comprehension. The history of music which, to my mind, has always been 
distinguished by just these qualities is Paul Henry Lang’s Music in Western Civilization. In 
an age of specialization, Dr. Lang’s book is unique in its broad outlook and vigorous presenta- 
tion. This book seemed to me pre-eminently suited for adaption as a basic text for a pictorial 
history of music, and I was delighted to find that Dr. Lang’s interest in such a project matched 
my own. 

In condensing and adapting Music in Western Civilization I aimed at preserving the con- 
tinuity of Dr. Lang’s text and utilizing wherever possible its broad cultural viewpoint. As 
for the pictures, I endeavored to illustrate and emphasize those subjects and periods which would 
be of greatest interest to the reader, and therefore supplemented the chronological sequence of 
the text at logical points with pictorial, topical, or biographical surveys. Whenever the evolu- 
tion of a particular school of music or the emergence of a commanding personality demanded 
more detailed scrutiny, I assembled a picture-text unit that supplements, but does not interrupt, 
the main narrative. 

To give two examples: the discussion of Domenico Scarlatti seemed the appropriate place 
to complement Dr. Lang’s history with a picture unit presenting the rise of the harpsichord. 
Similarly, the discussion of Richard Wagner was the logical point to survey pictorially his influ- 
ence on the growth of the orchestra, and the consequent emergence of the modern conductor. 

The history of music is a continuous development; and in order to understand and appreci- 
ate the more familiar 18th- and 19th-century musical literature, it is necessary to be aware of 
its roots in the past. Moreover, our musical horizons are expanding today; listeners are learning 
to enjoy Renaissance madrigals and Baroque choral works, as well as Romantic concertos, and 
for modern readers, no history of music would be meaningful without a survey of these early 
periods. As for post-Romantic music, we have provided a detailed coverage of the most recent 
developments. Dr. Lang has contributed new passages analyzing contemporary music, a task for 
which he is particularly well equipped both as musicologist and as one of this country’s most 
respected musit critics. 

All the additional material makes A Pictorial History of Music essentially a new book. 
Its authors hope it will add to the reader’s enjoyment of music by giving him a better under- 
standing of how the divine art evolved. 

Otto Bettmann 
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The ophicleide was widely 
used in the Paris orchestras 
of Berlioz’s time. 


* Adolph Saxe and his sax horn 
: which became an important 


orchestral element. 


Enrichment of the Orchestra 


HE BEGINNING OF THE Romantic era, 
Te the advent of program music and 
grand opera all contributed to a consider- 
able enlargement of the orchestra. In Men- 
delssohn’s time, about 1840, the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, one of the few in- 
dependent concert orchestras (most of the 
others were opera orchestras which also 
gave concerts), consisted of about sixteen to 
twenty violins, five violas, four cellos, four 
basses, and the usual complement of winds. 
This was the norm; but in the big opera 
houses — Covent Garden, Milan, Munich, 
Paris, or Naples — the strings were fifty or 
sixty strong. 

Furthermore, the orchestra increased 


in size as new instruments were added. The 





English horn, bass clarinet, trombones, a 


second pair of horns, harp, all manner of Vuillaume’s twelve-foot 


octobass, pitched one 
octave below the cello, 


percussion instruments joined the ensemble; 
this necessitated enlarging the string body. 
Besides growing larger, the orchestra also 
became more mobile with the introduction 
of the valve mechanism which permitted 
horns and trumpets to play all the notes in 
the chromatic scale. With Wagner, the tu- 
bas, contrabass, trombone, bass trumpet, 
a second harp part, and other newcomers 
appear; the number of woodwinds was 
raised from pairs to a group of three (later 
four); and the horns increased from four to 
eight. 


Copyright © 1960 by W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 

















Jullien, a true showman-conductor, staged 
large concerts in London. He conducted 


Beethoven with a special baton. 


Three Bayreuth conductors: 
left to right, Herman Levi, 
Hans Richter, and Felix Mottl. 


Emergence of the Virtuoso Conductor 





Hans von Biilow. He made the German 
orchestra a model for the orchestras of all 


other countries. 








Francois Habeneck was one of the 


first modern conductors of symphonic 
music. Originally a violinist, he re- 


mained a violin-bow conductor. 
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ONDUCTING Is a very old musical prac- 
me whose origins are lost in history; 
but the art as we know it, that is, leadership 
by an individual who is not a member of the 
performing group itself, dates from about 
1800. The conductor was replacing the 
old “master at the keyboard” and the bow- 
wielding concertmaster. By the end of 
the second decade of the 19th century, 
Weber and Spohr were conducting with a 
white birch baton, although not without op- 
position from the old guard. Weber was the 
first outstanding conductor in the modern 
sense; he bestowed the same conscientious 
care on the works of his colleagues as he 
did on his own. So did Mendelssohn. Otto 
Nicolai (1810-1849), who founded the Vi- 
enna Philharmonic, was their counterpart in 
the south. Berlioz, a very able conductor, 
was the first guest conductor. But perhaps 
the greatest, most feared, and most admired 
conductor before Wagner was Gasparo 
Spontini (1774-1851), who ruled Berlin with 
an iron hand. Then came the famous Wag- 
ner conductors, developed by the master: 
Hans von Biilow, Hans Richter, Hermann 
Levi, and of course, even before them, Liszt. 








Liszt was the first con- 
ductor to use body 
movements and facial 
expressions to convey 
essential phrasing, 
rhythm, and dynamics 
to the orchestra. 





Wagner was phenomenal even as a conduc- 
tor. His book On Conducting (1869) shows 
he was thoroughly familiar with the prac- 
tices of both the old and new schools. 








Bruckner acknowledges 
a rare ovation. 

He was deeply humble, 
often moved to tears. 


Anton Bruckner 





LTHOUGH THE REVERBERATIONS of Wag- 
A ner’s ideas were felt in every field of 
music, few composers openly admitted their 
indebtedness to him. One of these few was 
Anton Bruckner (1824-1896) who, despite 
his Wagnerian credo, stands rather outside 
his time. He lived in a small-town clerical 
atmosphere; but he reveled in the pomp of 
Wagner's orchestra, and the boldness of 
Beethoven; and his Masses and symphonies 
combine a childlike medieval religiosity with 
the verbosity of the post-Romantic idiom. 

This medieval soul living in the 19th 
century struggled with the problem of find- 
ing an artistic relationship to God. He dedi- 
cated a symphony “to the good Lord,” and 


found an adequate and congenial expres- 








Wagner patronized 
Bruckner, who in re- 
turn worshipped “the 
master of masters.” 





sion for his mystic soul in his Masses, which 
with Liszt’s similar works are undoubtedly 
the most significant Catholic church music 
written in the Romantic and post-Romantic 
eras. 

Bruckner’s symphonies from the first 
epic utterances are torrents of music, great 
hymns, broad and inundating; they there- 
fore offend against the essence of symphonic 
thought, which is logic and economy. Bruck- 
ner is a perpetual eulogizer, always the 
same, always saying the same thing in the 
same way, with the sameness of a majestic 
river. Some of his symphonies have no in- 
dividuality, no particular mood; indeed, his 
whole symphonic output is one large poem. 
Like Brahms, Bruckner attempted to cleanse 
music of the extramusical literary compo- 
nents forced on the art by Romanticism; 
but by the time he wrote, the symphony was 
no longer a living force. What Brahms could 
achieve with the utmost discipline of 
thought, Bruckner could match only in cer- 
tain details — a beautiful slow movement, a 
bold scherzo, a dreamy Romantic exposition. 
Not one of his works attains true symphonic 
greatness. 


Anton Bruckner in his Vienna apartment. 
He fought a tragic struggle for recognition. 


Originally an organist, his symphonies are gigantic organ fantasies. 
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Return of Heifetz 


Hollywood Bowl’s closing weeks of 
its 39th season moved in a sort of 
grand crescendo through six concerts 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy and three 
ippearances of the touring New York 
Philharmonic conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein. Ormandy’s concerts were 
climaxed by a stirring performance of 
the Verdi “Requiem” with the Roger 
Wagner Chorale on Sept. 1, and the 
New York Philharmonic series with a 
rare solo appearance of Jascha Heifetz 


playing the Brahms Violin Concerto 
on Sept. 4. A_ third well-planned 
climax failed to materialize when 
Renata Tebaldi cancelled a special 


concert scheduled for Aug. 26 

Mr. Ormandy’s conception of the 
Verdi “Requiem” was an imposing one, 
which maintained a fine balance be- 
tween the spiritual and dramatic ele- 
ments of the work. The Roger Wagner 
Chorale sang with a superb range of 
color and dynamic variation, ably as 
sisted by the orchestra and the uni- 
formly satisfying contributions of the 
four soloists: Gloria Davy, soprano; 
Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano; Richard 
Verreau, tenor: and Peter Harrower. 


I iss 


The 


certs 


New York Philharmonic con- 
marked the first time a visiting 
major orchestra has appeared in Holly- 
wood Bowl. Both the opening concert 
on Sept. 2, and the Sept. 4 concert 
at which Mr. Heifetz played, found 
the huge amphitheatre filled to its 
18,000-plus capacity, and the final pro- 
gram on Sept. 5 was heard by an 
audience of more than respectable size 
considering the Labor Day holiday 


> 


A scene from the West Coast premiere of “Arabella” with Jane McGowan, Roy 


Oc’ ober, 1960 


Contrary to the usual habit of visiting 
orchestras in this city, Mr. Bernstein’s 
opening program made no concession 


to easy popularity, listing Berlioz’s 
“Roman Carnival” Overture; Beetho- 
ven’s Piano Concerto No. 1, with the 


conductor as soloist; and Bartok’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra. The orchestra’s 
playing was of gratifying verve, par- 
ticularly in the Bartok, and Mr. Berns- 
tein’s crisp and articulate keyboard style 
supplied a clear and meticulous defini- 
tion of the Beethoven. 

Mr. Heifetz’s reappearance after an 
absence of two years was the signal 
for an enormous turnout and breath- 
interest. He played the Brahms 
Concerto with all his usual musical 
authority, with magical mastery of his 
instrument, and with angelic purity of 
tone. 

An orchestra invariably tends to 
deteriorate during a long summer of 


less 


guest conductors, but Mr. Ormandy’s 
heroic efforts with the Los Angeles 


Philharmonic brought the group to a 
consistent peak of performance. His 
Opening program, on Aug. 16, was 
all-orchestral. His second concert, on 
Aug. 18, was titled “An Evening in Old 
Vienna,” and opposed music by Schu- 
bert and Mozart to a second half of 
Johann Strauss, with Laurel Hurley, 
soprano, as soloist. 

Eugene Istomin was the piano soloist, 
on Aug. 25, giving the best account 
of his abilities he has ever offered here 
in a highly poetic interpretation of 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto. The 
conductor presented a novelty in Eu- 
gene Zador’s Scherzo, a deft and enter- 
taining bit of virtuosity that won the 
composer two recalls from an audience 
never very sympathetic to innovations. 

In view of the limited number oi 
rehearsals and the indifference of the 
American public to its own composers, 
it was audacious of Mr. Ormandy to 
prepare an all-American program for 
Aug. 30. But he was well repaid for 
his efforts; the orchestra played as 
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if it had known the music for years, 
and the public response was actually 
enthusiastic. Orchestral works were 
Cowell’s Hymn and Fuguing Tune No 
3, Ned Rorem’s “Eagles,” Barber's 
Adagio for Strings, and Piston’s Sym- 
phony No. 4. John Browning learned 
MacDowell’s Piano Concerto No. 2, 
in D minor, for the occasion, and 
played it with brilliant technical fluency 
and poetic insight. Even Gershwin’'s 
“Rhapsody in Blue” profited from the 
co-operation of two such serious musi- 
cians as Mr. Browning and Mr. Orm- 
andy. 

Walter Hendl was the conductor for 


an orchestral concert on Aug. 9, and 
a concert version of “Madama Butter- 


fly’ on Aug. 11. On the earlier date 
he exacted clean and precise playing 
in the Overture to Berlioz’s “The Cors- 


air,” Ives’s Symphony No. 2, and 
Respighi’s “Roman Festivals.” Leon- 
ard Pennario was the soloist at this 


concert, playing Rachmaninoff’s Piano 
Concerto No. 2 with warm propulsion 
and his usual technical competence. 

The “Butterfly” was sung in costume 
and partly acted out on each side of 
the stage by Dorothy Kirsten, Katherine 
Hilgenberg, Richard Verreau and 
Walter Cassel. All except the four 
principal characters were omitted, in- 
volving large cuts in the score. The 
vocal qualities of the production staged 
by Vladimir Rosing were reported to 
be excellent. It was not seen by this 
reviewer. 

The Royal Danish Ballet made its 
local debut in the Greek Theatre with 
15 performances, Aug. 18-Sept. 3. There 
was much fine and well-trained danc- 
ing, and some interesting repertoire 
items, though as a matter of tradition 
and principle the company does not 
always seem to strive for the exciting 
effects American audiences have come 
to expect in ballet. 

In honor of Lotte Lehmann’s 50th 
year in the lyric theatre, the opera 
department of the Music Academy of 





George Newell 
Lewis 


Martha 


Samuelson, 


23 











the West presented the first West Coast 
performance of Richard Strauss’s “Ara- 
bella” in the Lobero Theatre, Santa 
Barbara, on Aug. 20, 22, 24. Mme. 
Lehmann’s staging produced astonish- 
ing results from a student cast of young 
professionals, and Maurice Abravanel’s 
conducting made the student orchestra 
play better than could possibly have 
been predicted. In the various per- 
formances leading roles were sung by 
Roberta Messer and Jane McGowan in 
the title role, Ronald Holgate and Roy 
Samuelson as Mandryka, Jean Cook 
and Judy Reed as Zdenka, Teresa Racz 
and Betty Hooten as the Countess, 
Earl Fisher as Matteo, and Roy Neal 
and Oma Galloway as the Count. 

Albert Goldberg 


Aspen, Colo, 
Copland Celebration 


This summer’s Aspen Music Festival 
was a feast for musical epicures with 
its varied and unusual programs. Aaron 
Copland’s 60th birthday was celebrated 
and Beethoven was the Festival’s fea- 
tured composer. 

Mr. Copland conducted his Orches- 
tral Variations and, as a contrast, his 
skillful “Red Pony” Suite. Two works 
of another American composer, Peter 
Mennin, were heard on Aug. 14. His 
“Moby Dick” and the massive Sixth 
Symphony were ably performed by 
Izler Solomon and the Festival Orches- 
tra. 


Darius Milhaud conducted three of 
his works on July 31. The Second 
Viola Concerto was played with im- 
peccable artistry by William Primrose, 
and “La Création du Monde” and the 
Symphonie Concertante both had scin- 
tillating performances. 

Mozart's “Requiem” was given a 
devoted performance on July 24 in 
memory of Mack Harrell. The four 
soloists, Adele Addison, Jennie Tourel, 
Leslie Chabay, and Hans Hotter, sang 
beautifully, and the chorus and orches- 
tra were excellent. Two Mozart con- 
cert arias were also performed by Miss 
Addison and Mr. Chabay. 

Miss Tourel was the superb soloist 
in. a performance of Mahler’s “Songs 
of a Wayfarer.” Eudice Shapiro's 
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beautiful playing of Mozart's A major 
Violin Concerto and Szymon Gold- 
berg’s and Roman Totenberg’s exciting 
performances of the Beethoven and 
Szymanowski Violin Concertos were 
other festival high points. Zara Nelsova 
was soloist in the Bloch “Schelomo.” 


Rosina Lhevinne’s playing of the 
Chopin E minor Concerto was an artis- 
tic triumph and brought her a standing 
ovation. Leonard Shure was heard in 
Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto and 
the “Diabelli” Variations. Eugene Is- 
tomin gave vibrant performances of 
Beethoven's Fifth Piano Concerto and 
the “Waldstein” Piano Sonata. Joanna 
Graudan made _ Beethoven’s rarely 
played “Bagatelles” a pleasure to hear, 
and she joined her husband, Nikolai 
Graudan, in Bach’s G minor Cello 
Sonata. 

Brooks Smith was a splendid partner 
for Miss Shapiro in Mozart’s C major 
Violin Sonata, for Mr. Goldberg in 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, and 
for Miss Tourel in Berlioz’s “La Mort 
de Cléopatre,” Beethoven’s “Gellert” 
lieder and his “An die Hoffnung.” 
Mr. Smith also played Charles Jones's 
Sonatine for Piano. 

Miss Addison sang with distinction 
the premiere of Avshalamov’s “Two 
Old Birds” and Dallapiccola’s Diverti- 
mento. Mr. Chabay gave a program 
devoted to a Purcell suite of songs 
and Beethoven's “An die ferne Gelieta” 
and “Goethe” lieder, while Mr. Hotter 
was heard in songs of Ireland, Purcell, 
Vaughan Williams, Strauss, Schubert. 
and Wolf. 

The Hungarian Quartet Zoltan 
Szekely, Michael Kuttner, Denes 
Koromzay, and Gabriel Magyar—gave 
devoted performances of Beethoven's 
Quartets in F major and B flat major, 
Milhaud’s Seventh Quartet, Piston’s 
First Quartet, and Schubert’s Quartet 
in D minor. 

Beethoven's Trio in C minor was 
a supreme achievement as played by 
Miss Shapiro, Miss Nelsova, and Mr. 
Smith. Copland’s Piano Quartet, with 
the composer at the piano, was heard, 
as well as Mr. Jones’s “Epiphany”, with 
Madeleine Milhaud as reader. 

Mozart’s “Magic Flute” was _per- 
formed on July 29, 30, 31, by Aspen 





Photo by Berko 
A scene from Act I of Mozart’s “The Magic Flute”, presented this summer by the 
Opera Workshop of the Aspen Music School 


students, using Thomas Martin’s Eng- 
lish translation. Elemer Nagy was the 
scenic designer. Under Felix Popper’s 
vigorous direction, the performance 
moved smoothly, and its length seemed 
negligible due to Mr. Nagy’s multi- 
projection system. Beverly Christian- 
sen and Joan Butherus alternated as 
the Queen of the Night; Joan Gavoorian 
and Joyce Zastrow, as Pamina; Connie 
Moffit and Ida Faiella, as Papagena; 
John Dennison and Fletcher Wolfe, 
as Tamino; and Raymond Michalski 
and Donald Arthur, as_ Sarastro. 

—Emmy Brady Rogers 


Red Rocks. Colo. 





Soloists Dominate 


Denver's 14th annual Red Rocks Fes- 
tival, with Saul Caston conducting the 
Denver Symphony, was paced less spec- 
tacularly than in previous seasons and 
stressed primarily famous soloists. 

An Italian Night, on July 6, opened 
the series. Dorothy Kirsten was heard 
in moving performances of “In quelle 
trine morbide” from “Manon Lascaut”, 
“Io son l'umile ancella” from “Adriana 
Lecouvreur’, “Vissi d’arte”’ from 
“Tosca” and “Un bel di” from 
“Madama Butterfly”. Robert Merrill 
was at his best in two Verdi arias, “Eri 
tu” from “Un Ballo in Maschera” and 
the “Credo” from “Otello”. The two 
singers joined in the Act II duet from 
“La Traviata’, aided by Mr. Caston’s 
sympathetic support. 


Byron Janis was soloist on July 19, 
bringing elegance to the Liszt E flat 
major and the Rachmanioff C minor 
Piano Concertos. On July 22 and 23, 
the San Francisco Ballet was seen in 
“Danza Brillante”, “Filling Station”, 
“The Nutcracker”, ‘“Divertissement 
d’Auber” and “Caprice”. Ottavio de 
Rosa conducted. ‘ 

John Browning appeared in_ the 
Tchaikovsky First Piano Concerto as a 
refined and poetic soloist on July 26. 
For the July 29 concert, Jennie Tourel 
and Roman Totenberg were the guest 
artists. | Miss Tourel sang superbly in 
Dido’s Lament from “Dido and Aeneas, 
“Voi che sapete” from “The Marriage 
of Figaro”, “Una voce poco fa” from 


“The Barber of Seville”, Duparc’s 
“L’Invitation au voyage” and “Adieu, 
foréts’” from “Jeanne d’Arc”. Mr. 


Totenberg was heard in a warm and 
romantic performance of Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole”. 

The Festival's climactic ending was 
the concert on Aug. 3 by the New York 
Philharmonic under Leonard Bernstein. 
The orchestra was cheered by an audi- 
ence of 10,500 which filled the vast 
amphitheatre an hour before starting 
time. Since both the conductor and the 
orchestra were there early also, they 
graciously gave an encore beforehand, 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” Overture 
The scheduled program included Mr 
Bernstein’s Overture to “Candide”, Roy 
Harris’ Third Symphony, Copland’s “E! 
Salon Mexico”, and Brahms’s First 
Symphony —Emmy Brady Rogers 
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Brevard, N. C. 





In a Hidden Cove 


On Sunday, Aug. 21, when the Bre- 
vard Music Festival closed, a capacity 
crowd filled the rustic auditorium at the 
music center in a hidden cove in the 
heart of North Carolina’s Blue Ridge 
mountains; and there was a sense of 
eager anticipation in the eyes of the 
music director, James Christian Pfohl., 
is he talked hopefully of 1961—which 
will be the 25th anniversary of the 
Transylvania Music Camp, which each 
summer precedes the music festival and 
which “fathered” it 

If there were those in the audience 
who were looking ahead, their appe- 
tites must have been sufficiently whetted. 
The 1960 festival could well rank as 
one of the finest since they began in 
1946 (ten years after the camp was 
established ) 

The orchestra's string section had im- 
proved over 1959, while the wind sec- 
tions maintained a standard of quality 
which has become tradition at the fes- 
tival. The most marked change over 
the years has been in the age of the 
orchestra performers. In its early years, 
most festival musicians were specially 
imported professionals. This year, the 
overwhelming majority were either ad- 
vanced players from the music camp or 
faculty members. This is a testimonial 
to the progress the camp has made 

The regular festival concerts were 
augmented for the second year by 
chamber-music programs on Wednes- 
days, featuring members of the festival 
orchestra 

The festival opened Sunday, Aug. 
with an all-Brahms program, consisting 
of the Haydn Variations and the “Ger- 
man Requiem.” The orchestra was 
joined by the festival chorus, directed 
by Martin R. Rice, and Irene Calloway, 
soprano, and Peter Harrower, bass- 
baritone 

On the following week end, the 


featured soloists were Beverly Wolff. 


mezzo-sovrano, and Ivan Davis, pianist 
Outstanding was the performance by 
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Darrel Joseph 
Seen left to right at this summer's Brevard Music Festival are Emil Raab, concert- 
master; Ivan Davis, pianist; Beverly Wolff, contralto; James C. Pfohl, conductor: 
and Paul Thomas, chairman of the Board of Trustees 


Miss Wolff and the orchestra of Leonard 
Bernstein’s “Jeremiah” Symphony. Miss 
Wolff also shone in Gustav Mahler's 
“Kindertotenlieder.” Mr. Davis was at 
his best in Rachmaninoff'’s Variations 
on a Theme of Paganini. 

The final weekend of the festival 
series featured Leonard Pennario, play- 
ing the Third Piano Concerto of Rac- 
hmaninoff, on Aug. 19; Prokofieff’s 
Third, on Aug. 20; and Brahms’s First, 
at the closing concert. His outstanding 
effort was the Prokofieff, although here 
it was a choice between three truly 
fine performances indeed. 

All agreed that the orchestra shone 
particularly in the Sibelius Second 
Symphony, on Aug. 20, when the 
lovely tone and balance of all choirs 
of the orchestra were in particular 
evidence. 

Brevard festival-goers will not forget, 
either, the fine closing performance of 
Brahms’s First Symphony—a specialty 
of Mr. Pfohl’s. The orchestra received 
a standing ovation— now becoming 
traditional as hundreds of music-lovers 
from the South express their apprecia- 
tion for quality work year after year 
in this summer music capital of the 
South Francis L. Church 


Fish Creek, Wis. 





Unique Festival 


Thor Johnson conducted the eighth 
annual series of nine concerts of the 
Peninsula Music Festival, Aug. 6-21, in 
the auditorium of the Gilbralter High 
School in Fish Creek. For the opening 
program, Mr. Johnson presented a 
sparkling performance of Mozart's 
Symphony No. 36, Griffes’ “The White 
Peacock”, and Lopatnikoff’s vigorous 
Concertino for Orchestra. Claude Frank, 
as soloist in the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo, took a matter-of-fact, rather 
heavy handed approach to the music. 
But his technique was secure and 
rhymically ovrecise. 

A Sunday matinee featured the first 
of the 1960 Festival commissioned 


works, Elliot Weisgarber’s “Sinfonia 
Lyrica, In Memory of Ralph Vaughan 
Williams”. Dedicated to Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Weisgarber’s somber, darkly 
colored, three-movement work lacked 
contrast and, at first hearing, seemed 
overextended. It was, however, expertly 
constructed and scored. 

Chausson’s “Potme de l'amour et la 
mer”, for soprano and orchestra, em- 
ployed the clear-voiced Ilona Kombrink, 
who was also heard in “Salce, salce” and 
“Ave Maria” from Verdi's “Otello”. 
Miss Kombrink’s singing, marked by 
tonal beauty and dramatic intensity, was 
particularly affecting in the Verdi arias. 

A youth concert offered an important 
first performance of Debussy’s “The 
Box of Toys” for narrator and orchestra. 
Originally written for piano and un- 
finished at the composer’s death, the 
music was later orchestrated and pre- 
sented as a ballet. Suggestions of a 
narration, placed in the piano score by 
Debussy, excited the interest of Donald 
Richie, film critic of the Japan Times. 
Examination of Debussy’s correspond- 
ence convinced Mr. Richie that the 
composer had intended the piece for 
orchestra with narration, and after ex- 
tensive research, Mr. Richie prepared 
the delightful script. Debussy’s music 
completely captivated the youthful 
audience. Mr. Richie was the narrator, 
enchanting everyone with his infectious 
humor. “Box of Toys” may well become 
a formidable rival of the well-worn 
“Peter and the Wolf”. 

Two young artists, provided by the 
University of Wisconsin’s summer 
music clinic, won debut appearances 
with the orchestra. They were Mary 
Margaret Rau, pianist and Mary Albers, 
oboist. 

Mid-week found a group of artists 
chosen from the orchestra serving as 
soloists. Vivaldi’s Concerto in G minor 
for bassoon, a United States premiere, 
held no technical terrors for Nicholas 
Kilburn, the soloist. William Preucil 
mastered the intricacies of Hindemith’s 
“Der Schwanendreher”, for viola and 
orchestra, and John Krell, flute, with 
Robert Marcellus, clarinet, joined Gail 
Barber, harpist, in Ravel’s “Introduction 
and Allegro”. 

Darius Milhaud’s “Concertino dhiver 
was played by Henry C. Smith III. 
trombonist, and Charles Treger, new 
concertmaster of the orchestra, per- 
formed Vaughan Williams’ “A Lark 
Ascending” with rare beauty of tone 
and poetic insight. A first United States 
performance of the Serenade for Orches- 
tra by the contemporary Czech com- 
poser Isa Krejci proved exceptionally 
absorbing. In three movements, this is 
a lively, rhythmic score, making original 
use of folk color. James Standard, bass, 
was warmly welcomed as soloist in 
Ravel's “Don Quichotte a Dulcinée” 
and in two Verdi arias. 

Mr. Frank returned as soloist in the 
Beethoven Third Piano Concerto. Au 
thentic in style, and technically sure 
his excellent performance was matched 
in every detail by Mr. Johnson’s ac 
companiment. The second of the 1960) 
commissioned works, “Nigerian Mina 
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tures” by Fela Sowande, African organ- 
ist and composer, was given its world 
premiere. This exotic suite is in six 
brief movements. The orchestra’s affec- 
tionate reading of the strangely beautiful 
music was truly moving. 

A special feature of this year's 
programs was the solo recital by 
the renowned harpsichordist Fernando 
Valenti. 

Charles Treger appeared in a fiery 
performance of the First Rhapsody of 
Bartok. His tone is surprisingly large 
and vibrant without ever losing quality 
and he solves technical problems with 
assurance and ease. 

Che Festival concluded with a per- 
formance of Vivaldi’s “Gloria”. A group 
of singers from the choral workshop of 
the University of Wisconsin, trained by 
Edward Sprague, coped resolutely with 
the complexities of the work. 

Dorothy Fee 


Vew London 


Annual Dance Festival 

Participants in the 13th annual Amer- 
ican Dance Festival held in Palmer Au- 
ditorium of Connecticut College, on 
Aug. 18-21 were Jose Limon and Com- 
pany, Merce Cunningham and Com- 
pany, Ruth Currier and Company, 
Pearl Lang and Company, Lucas Hov- 
ing and Company, the Charles Weid- 
man Repertory Group, and Jack Moore, 
the 1960 Doris Humphrey Fellow at 
the Connecticut College School of 
Dance. 

[here were two novelties on the 
opening program on Aug. 18: Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s “Night Wandering”, with a 
score by Bo Nilsson, in its American 
premiere; and Miss Currier’s “Trans- 
figured Season”, in its world premiere. 
[he rest of the program was made up 
of Mr. Limon’s “The Traitor” and Miss 
Humphrey's “Passacaglia and Fugue. 

The second program brought two 
world premieres: Miss Lang’s “Shira”, 
dedicated to the memory of the late 
Margaret Lloyd, dance critic of the 
Christian Science Monitor, with music 
by Alan Hovhaness; and Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s “Crises”, with a score by Conlon 
Nancarrow. The other works were 
Miss Lang’s “Black Marigolds” and Mr. 
Cunningham’s “Rune”. Simon Sadoft 
onducted the orchestra for ‘Shira’ 
vith Emanuel Vardi as viola soloist. 

The matinee on Aug. 20 offered two 
ovelties: Mr. Hoving’s “Wall of 
Silence”, with music by Florent Schmitt; 

id Mr. Moore’s “Songs Remembered”, 
» music by Alban Berg. Also seen were 
Mr. Cunningham’s “Suite for Five” 

d Mr. Weidman’s “Lynchtown” and 
Bargain Counter”. 

[he program on Aug. 20 was made 

of Mr. Limon’s “Ritmo Jondo” and 

lissa Brevis’, Miss Currier’s “Toc- 
canta”, and Miss Humphrey’s “Night 
Spell”. The final program brought Mr. 
lLimon’s “Moor’s Pavane’, Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s “Crises”, Miss _ Lang's 

lira’, and Miss Currier’s “Trans- 
iyured Season”. 
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Chautauqua 


Record Crowds 


The Chautauqua Institution offered 
a wide variety of attractions during its 
successful seven-week summer season 
Record crowds totaling some 175,000 
jammed the Amphitheatre to hear the 
Chautauqua Symphony, under the di- 
rection of Walter Hendl with such ex- 
cellent soloists are Berl Senofsky, Ozan 
Marsh, Mischa Mischakoff, and Laszlo 
Varga. 

[he orchestra, Chautauqua’s greatest 
musical drawing-card, was made up of 
members of the New York Philhar- 
monic, and similar ensembles in Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, Boston, Cleve- 
land, and other cities. New works pre- 
sented included the newly-revised Ka- 
balevsky Piano Concerto No. 2, a 
Double Concerto by C. P. E. Bach, and 
David Kraehenbuehl’s “Epitaphs Con- 
certants . 

Berl Senofsky appeared twice with 
the orchestra and once in recital. The 
violinist lived up to his fine reputation, 
distinguishing himself in the Brahms 
and Beethoven concertos. Laszlo Varga, 
first cellist of the New York Philhar- 
monic, presented the rarely performed 
Prokofieff Cello Concerto. Mr. Varga’s 
impeccable technique and _ intonation 
and a rich tone produced superb results. 

Mischa Mischakoff, a Chautauqua 
favorite, gave a musically brilliant read- 
ing of the Mozart Violin Concerto 
No. 3. A standing ovation was given 
Ozan Marsh following his performance 
of the newly-revised version of the 
Kabalevsky Piano Concerto No. 2. 

Risé Stevens’ appearance in the Am- 
phitheatre will be remembered for its 
beautifully projected performances. A 
capacity and _ enthusiastic audience 
greeted Roberta Peters, who had sung 
here before. 

The Chautauqua Opera Association 
has been given a musical boost under 
the direction of John Daggett Howell, 
new artistic director. Besides present- 
ing a number of outstanding operas dur- 





ing the season, he sent a troupe of 
singers to the Bermuda Festival tor 15 

performances of “Cosi fan tutte”. 
Other notable performers during the 
season were Armin Watkins, Robert 
Spillman, and Muriel Kilby, pianists, 
and Blanche Winogron, harpsichordist. 
Patricia Benkman 


Princeton, N. J. 





Model Seminar 


The mere fact that 28 young, but ex- 
perienced composers had a chance to 
come together from all parts of the 
United States and hold high-level dis- 
cussions is reason enough to establish 
the Seminar in Advanced Musical 
Studies as, possibly, the most important 
motivation in the progress of contem- 
porary American music. 

The second such Seminar was held at 
Princeton University from Aug. 15 to 
Sept. 3, under the sponsorship of the 
Fromm Music Foundation of Chicago 
and the University’s music department 
By sustaining an atmosphere of serious 
cultural nature, it served as a model fot 
other educational institutions to follow 

Roger Sessions, composer and Con- 
ant Professor of Music at Princeton, 
directed the Seminar. The faculty in- 
cluded also Karl-Birger Blomdahl, 
Swedish composer; Elliott Carter, com- 
poser in residence at Yale University; 
Milton Babbitt and Earl Kim, compos- 
ers and members of the Princeton fac- 
ulty. 

Iwo meetings of one-and-a-half 
hours each were held every morning, 
Monday through Friday. Mr. Sessions’ 
lectures dealt with phases of his own 
music, with special reference to his 
“Idyll of Theocritus”, and to rhythm, 
movement, and design. Mr. Blomdahl’s 
lectures dealt with text and music, 
with illustrations from his “Aniara”, 
“Anabase”’, and “In the Hall of 
Mirrors’, presented through tape re- 
cordings. Mr. Carter lectured on con- 
temporary music and its relation to the 
American milieu. —Sherman Krane 
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Ozan Marsh, pianist, signing autographs after his Chautauqua concert this summer 
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Salzburg 


in Decline? 
Diverse 
mediocre year does not neces- 
sarily mean that the Salzburg Festival 
has declined permanently, but if this 
season is symptomatic of what the fu- 
ture has in store, I shall be obliged to 
retract much of the praise I have had 
in the past for this institution 

For 13 years (that is, since 1948) I 
have attended the Salzburg Festival and 
detended it against criticism I felt to be 
unjust. My defense was based on two 
main factors: the prominence given the 
operas of Mozart and the high quality 
of the performances. This year I can 
defend it on neither count 

Ihe opening of the new Festspielhaus 
(see September issue) seems to have 
had the effect of pushing Salzburg’s 
most famous son into the background 
For a performance of “The Magic 
Flute”, Joseph Keilberth conducted as 
through a glass darkly, going through 
the motions in a routine way and pro- 
ducing correspondingly routine results. 


Views 


The cast had two bright spots: Fritz 
Wunderlich as Tamino and Walte: 
Berry as Papageno. But this is not 


enough for Salzburg, where one has 
the right to expect that every perform- 
ance should be outstanding 

The Marriage of Figaro”, which I 
did not see this time, is reported to 
have been even excusable. Con- 
sidering that the “Figaro” performance 
I saw in Salzburg three years ago was 
of surpassing excellence—the best I 
have ever seen and heard—I feel justi- 
fied in taking a dim view of current de- 


less 


velopments True, “Cosi fan tutte”, 
which I missed because of a tight 
schedule, received high praise, and 


“Don Giovanni” had a divided press. 
Still, one-and-a-half out of a possible 
four is a wretched score for a festival 
of world renown. 

1 wonder at times what makes the 
Salzburg Festival tick. This year the 
new house could have provided a per- 
fect setting for Verdi’s “Don Carlo”- 
a big opera suited to the huge stage. 
But what happens? “Don Carlo” is 
given in the open-air Felsenreitschule, 
and in the new Festspielhaus, Frank 
Martin’s “Le Mystere de la Nativité” is 
staged as if it were in the Felsenreit- 
schule—as if the theatre had an im- 
mutable stage. 

In “Le Mystére”, which had its first 


Stage production on Aug. 15, four 
“houses”, modeled after frescos by Fra 
Angelico, were built and alternately 


illuminated on this new stage, equipped 
to do every trick in the book. This de- 
cor was not changed throughout, appro- 
priately enough to the work in question 
but hardly to the new Festspielhaus. 
Martin’s work was given a sumptuous 
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Martin’s “Le Mystére de la Nativité”’, 
the Salzburg Festival this summer 


setting, with splendid costumes and 
with the chorus on two (sometimes 
three) levels. The music itself might 


be described as “noble”. If this sounds 
a bit like damming with faint praise, 
that is .because it is so intended. Be- 
sides being “noble”, the score tends 
to be long-winded and boring. It is 
well written, undoubtedly sincere in its 
religious intent, and containing some 
fine passages. But the ideas are not 
quite strong enough; the work never 
quite takes off. Heinz Wallenberg con- 
ducted an excellent cast, which in- 
cluded Teresa Stich-Randall as Mary. 

“Don Carlo” was highly impressive. 
The superb conducting of Nello Santi 
was matched by the splendid perform- 
ances of Boris Christoff as Philip II, 
Eugenio Fernandi as Carlo, Ettore Bas- 
tianini as Rodrigo, Sena Jurinac as 
Elisabeth, and Christa Ludwig as Prin- 
cess Eboli -Everett Helm 


When the curtain rose on the stage of 
the old Festspielhaus at Salzburg, the 
first accent one felt in the new staging 
of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” by Oscar 
Fritz Schuh was the sombre setting de- 
signed by Teo Otto, suffused with the 
spirit of Baroque night. Schuh gives 
this first scene an aura of hate and bitter 
conspiracy, which later disappears com- 
pletely. Herein only in his direction of 
the performers inconsistent. In other 
respects it throws new, often astonish- 
ing light on the action, and could 
scarcely be surpassed in logic and 
penetration. 

When, for example, Giovanni's and 
Zerlina’s hands reach towards each 
other, during the “La ci darem la 
mano”, and the girl draws hers back, 
just before they touch, when the woo- 
ing of the seducer becomes more ardent 
and the play of hands is repeated with 
variations until the hesitant girl is fi- 
nally subject to his will, we are be- 
witched by a theatrical imagination 
that can intensify life as in a concave 
mirror. 

Otto’s scenery, which blends well 
with the sumptuous and engenious cos- 
tumes of George Wakhevitch, seems to 
stem from a_ visionary borderland, 
where objects become meanings, city 
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Regina Resnik and Teresa Stich-Randall 
in Martin’s “Le Mystére” 


vistas become a tangle of surging 
houses, and spotlights become marks 
of dramatic emphasis. Yet the Spanish 
and Mediterranean spirit of the scenery 
is always preserved. 

The cast was a happy chance of 
synthesis. It combined different tradi- 
tions—lItalian for the rural and buffoon 
spheres, German and American for the 
seria figures. As Donna Anna, Leon- 
type Price dominated the stage line a 
priestess of magic. After an initial, per- 
ceptible nervousness, she achieved an 
ever more perfect bel canto, an ever 
luminous sustained tone and expressive 
shading. 

Beside her, in the mask of a nostalgic 
Marlene Dietrich, was Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, as Elvifa. Hers was a 
fascinating performance, both in the 
gesture and mime and in the brilliance 
of the colorature. 

Eberhard Waechter’s handling of the 
title role formed a stylistic bridge be- 
tween these two. His velvety, bright 
baritone voice was light as a feather in 
the racing champagne aria, flattering in 
the cantilena of the serenade. A mobile 
actor, elegant and extremely handsome 
in appearance, he reached greatness in 
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the encounter with the stone guest and 
the death scene. 

Bubbling comic exuberance domi- 
nated Walter Berry's characterization of 
Leporello. It displayed lightning- 
tongued speech, hilarious grimaces and 
gestures, and a range of imaginative 
projection from outrage to sheer animal 
terror. 

Graziella Sciutti chirped like a little 
bird in Zerlina’s roulades, revealed a 
honeyed soprano in the cantilenas and 
veered so bewitchingly between the 
nobleman and her peasant bridegroom 
that one could not see and hear enough 
of her. Besides this dove, Rolando 
Panerai placed a _ pugnacious, hot- 
tempered, jealous Masetto, easy to 
reconcile in his peasant stupidity. 

Whereas Nicola Zaccaria handled the 
deep bass of the Commendatore in 
masterly fashion, Cesare Valletti sang 
with a colorless and unattractive tone 
and seemed to conceive Ottavio as a 
vain blockhead, trailing after Donna 
Anna. 

The first and last word of praise 
should go to Herbert von Karajan. He 
did not hammer thunderously on the 
style of the work. He developed an 
intuitive sense of the changes of pace, 
the definition of middle voices, and the 
contrasting of harmonic and tonal levels. 
His beat radiated an unflagging ex- 
pressive vitality as did his modeling 
hands. Mozart interpretation in general, 
with which Mr. Karajan has long 
struggled with varying success, has 
reached new heights in his hands. His 
“Don Giovanni” gave Salzburg pre- 
eminence once again. 

H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


Aix-en-Provence 





Moliére Plus Gounod 

For the past 12 years the Aix-en- 
Provence Festival has directed its ef- 
forts toward the operatic theatre. Its 
performances of the Mozart operas 
“Don Giovanni’, “Cosi fan tutte”, 
“Le Nozze di Figaro”, and “Die 
Zauberflote” are now world famous. 
This year, the festival directors wanted 
to enlarge appreciably the framework 
of its lyric activities, and, side by side 
with the traditional Mozart perform- 
ances, they have produced two new 
works, “Le médecin malgré lui”, an 
opera-comique by Gounod, after 
Moliere, and Purcell’s “Dido and 
Aeneas”. 

“Le médecin malgré lui” is, in truth, 
the only work of Gounod in which this 
musician did not find himself in a state 
of inferiority when measured by the 
standards of his libretto. (For we must 
admit, in spite of the favor of the ma- 
jority of the public, that in his two 
most celebrated operas, “Faust” and 
“Roméo et Juliette’ Gounod never 
found an inspiration worthy of Goethe 
and Shakespeare.) Moliére’s comedy, 
approaching farce, permitted Gounod 
to express himself in a manner more 
appropriate to his talents. The perform- 
ance given at Aix-en-Provence was ab- 
selutely remarkable. This perfection 
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was owing in the first place to the fact 
that the work was directed by a come- 
dian who has been one of the best in- 
terpreters of Moliére at the Comédie 
Francaise for many years: Jean Meyer. 
Breaking with the schemas and habitual 
routines of the opera, Meyer has con- 
ceived a production that is above all 
theatre and that incorporates much 
style and life in the performance, a true 
Moliere style. 

In the second place, this triumph at 
Aix owes the major part of its comic 
ensemble, its dynamism, and its buf- 
foonery to the presence of the baritone 
Marcello Cortis, who, in the leading 
role (Sganarelle), has achieved one of 
his most dazzling characterizations. His 
deft drollery, his ease and naturalness, 
his marvelous acting technique, his in- 
telligence of tone and phrase, his com- 
prehension of the Italian comic style 

all this makes him without doubt one 
of the best interpreters that the role 
has ever had. 

Apart from the quality of the voices, 
which are all excellent, what distin- 
guishes this production is its essentially 
and intelligently theatrical character. 
This appears not only in the movement 
and the acting of the singers but also 
in the tone of the spoken dialogue 
from Moliére, which occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the score. Every- 
one speaks well, with good voice place- 
ment, something one rarely encounters 
in the opera house. 

Among these greatly talented artists, 
who are inspired by the gaiety and style 
of Marcello Cortis, one should single 
out Freda Betti (a truculent Martine), 
Denise Benoit (a brilliant and piquant 
Jacqueline), Luigi Alva (an_ ideal 
Léandre), André Vessieres (an admir- 
ably comic Géronte), and Jean-Chris- 
tophe Benoit and Michel Hamel, who 
are irresistible in the secondary roles 
of Valere and Lucas. Serge Baudo 
conducted the orchestra with freshness, 
youth, and the best style. As for the 
decors and costumes by _ Francois 
Ganeau, they reveal a charming and 
poetic fantasy. 

“Dido and Aeneas”, a masterpiece of 
Purcell, is rarely given in France, 
where it is little known. It has been 
produced in the best style of the Aix 
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Jean Christophe Benoit, Marcello Cortis, 
and Michel Hamel in Gounod’s “Le 
médecin malgré lui,” given at the 
Festival of Aix-en-Provence 





tradition, which has always had a spe- 
cial interest in the Baroque theatre. The 
success of the performance owes much 
to the three admirable settings of Su- 
zanne Lalique, who, with the terrace 
of Dido’s palace, the witches’ forest, 
and the harbor of Carthage, has cre- 
ated three scenes of extraordinary gran- 
deur and suggestive power. 

Everything is in the style, not of 
antiquity, but of the 17th century, as 
is the excellent and adroit, but rather 
solemn, direction of Michel Crochot. 
I say that it is too solemn because the 
pre-romanticism of “Dido and Aeneas” 
seems to call for a fierier, more dy- 
namic, more violent action. But Mr. 
Crochot’s conception justifies itself in 
the name of style. 

The role of Dido was interpreted by 
Teresa Berganza, who proved a mar- 
velous singer, but who seemed a little 
cold in this role. Taat of Aeneas was 
taken by Gérard Souzay, who brought 
infinitely more of dramatic intensity 
and warmth, and who has now ac- 
quired the magnificent vocal power that 
we have long hoped he would. The 
other roles were extremely well done. 

Unhappily, this masterpiece did not 
appear in its full significance to the 
public, for the conductor, Pierre Der- 
vaux, did not show the slightest un- 
derstanding of the musical style of 
Purcell’s epoque. He is an excellent 
conductor for lyric works of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries, but seems 
totally ignorant of the styles of the two 
preceding classical centuries. It is a 
shame that this had to happen to an 
exceptional work like “Dido and 
Aeneas”. —Claude Rostand 


Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia 





Few Fireworks 

In the indescribably beautiful setting 
of Dubrovnik on the Adriatic coast, a 
potentially explosive International Con- 
ference of Composers and Critics took 
place with a minimum of ideological 
fireworks. Perhaps the hosts to this 
unusual conference, the League of 
Yugoslav Composers, counted on the 
tempering influence of the natural sur- 
roundings when they planned the event. 
If so, the psychology was excellent. 

For this conference, which included 
participants from East and West, Yugo- 
slavia was the ideal location. As a com- 
munist country that has broken out of 
the Soviet orbit and has taken on 
numerous aspects of the Western world, 
it represents to that extent neutral terri- 
tory, both politically and ideologically. 

This was clear from the very first 
session, at which Dragotin Cvetko, 
Yugoslavia’s leading musicologist, spoke 
on “Contemporary Yugoslav Music in 
the Light of World Developments”. In 
striking contrast to similar addresses I 
have heard in other communist coun- 
tries, there was practically no reference 
here to ideological concepts or political 
dogmas. Cvetko concentrated his re- 
marks on music and presented a com- 
prehensive, objective picture of its 
present state in his country. 
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Vilko Zuber 
4 concert at the Dubrovnik Festival 


In speaking of the most radical trends 
of modern music—a subject which calls 
forth tirades of abuse in many com- 
munist countries—Cvetko said: “Re- 
gardless of how anybody may appraise 
them or what he may think of them 
and what positive or negative import- 
ance he may attribute to them, it would 
be unwise to deny them, because in that 
case we should deny something that 
exists and will continue to exist, regard- 
less of our attitude towards it. If we 
attempted to check them or remove 
them forcibly from artistic production, 
we should be making a cardinal mistake 
which has always had a negative effect: 
we should become dogmiatists, we 
should follow the line of prescribing the 
manner of artistic creation, we should 
be denying freedom which is the main 
law of artistic creation and which alone 
can guarantee fruitful results.” 

Mr. Cvetko’s was the only formal 
address of the seven-day conference, 
which was then given over to discussion 
and to the playing of tapes. The storm 
clouds gathered when the East German 
delegate, Siegfried Kohler, read a pre- 
pared party-line statement, attacking 
12-tone music and serial technique as 
being artificial, mathematical and dog- 
matic. However, Mr. Kohler spoke more 
temperately and refrained from direct 
attacks on modern Western music. He 
avoided the adjective “formalistic”, 
which is a favorite one in party-line 
communist terminology for damning 
the more radical stylistic trends of the 
West 

Nearly all the statements  subse- 
quently made by speakers from France, 


Holland, United States, West Germany*’ 


and Yugoslavia represented direct or 
indirect protests against the Moscow 
attitude towards art. Unfortunately, 
there were no Russians present; like the 
Czechs and Hungarians, they had de- 
clined the invitations extended to them. 
Of the Iron Curtain countries only Bul- 
garia, Poland and East Germany were 
represented. The Polish delegation. 
headed by Witold Lutoslawski, refrained 
from polemics in any form; but the 
remarkable works of Gorecki. Pende- 
recki, Baird and Serocki made it clearer 
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than any words might have done where 
the Poles stand—namely, at the extreme 
left of the stylistic spectrum. 

The Yugoslav composers, who taken 
as a whole occupy a middle position 
between conservatism and radicalism, 
were not slow to point out the dangers 
involved in following the latest musical 


“fashions” emanating from Western 
sources. They regard their most ad- 
vanced composer, Milko Kelemen, 


whose excellent composition “Skolion” 
was performed in a concert of the Bel- 
grade Radio Orchestra conducted by 
Oskar Danon, as a combination Wun- 
derkind and enfant terrible; and 
although few are prepared to follow his 
lead, nearly all are agreed that he and 
his more adventuresome kind should be 
encouraged in further experimentation. 

Three orchestral concerts, as well as 
the many compositions heard on tape, 
afforded a panoramic view of con- 
temporary Yugoslav music, showing a 
great diversity of styles and the absence 
of anything resembling an_ official 
esthetic line. In the discussions was 
manifested a dissatisfaction on the part 
of many composers with the considera- 
ble number of compositions being 
written in an outdated, romantic style. 


This dissatisfaction, extremely healthy, 
is One of the reasons why this highly 
successful conference was held, and it is 
already bearing fruit in the works of 
many Yugoslav composers. Interesting 
and valid music is being written in this 
country—music which deserves to be 
known and performed abroad to a much 
greater extent than is presently the 
case. 

The conference coincided with the 
last days of the Dubrovnik Summer 
Festival, which for its magnificent set- 
ting alone must be rated as one of the 
most interesting of Europe. In the 
atrium of the Prince’s Palace, Igor 
Ozmin played a violin recital. A high 
point was the concert, given in the 
atrium of the Dominican Cloister, of 
Renaissance and Baroque choral music. 
The chorus of Radio Zagreb sang mag- 
nificently under the direction of Slavko 
Zlatic. 

In the program conducted by Samo 
Hubad in front of the Jesuit Church, 
works by Ramovs, Cipra, Bravnicar and 
Hindemith were heard only imperfectly. 
The three remaining concerts, given in 
front of the Cathedral, featured choral 
and orchestral music by Yugoslav com- 
posers. Outstanding were the perform- 
ance of Rajicic’s Violin Concerto played 
by Branko Pajevic (conductor Z. 
Zdravkovic), Natko Devcic’s “Istrian 
Suite” conducted by Oskar Danon, and 
this conductor's reading of Shostako- 
vich’s First Symphony, which brought 
the festival to an end. —Everett Helm 


Strasbourg 


Dean of French Fetes 


Dean of the French festivals, and 
more generally oriented towards classi- 
cal music, the International Festival of 
Strasbourg does not forget to pay 


tribute to contemporary music. In this 
spirit the festival offered on June 21 
the world premiere of an important 
new work by the young French com- 
poser Serge Nigg, “Hieronymus Bosch 
Symphony”, with the Orchestre Radio- 
Symphonique of Strasbourg under 
Charles Briick. 

Among young French composers, 
Serge Nigg represents a “case”. He is 
36. He studied at the Conservatoire 
National Supérieur of Paris, where he 
was a pupil of Olivier Messiaen. Un- 
der the influence of Messiaen and also 
of Far Eastern philosophies, he con- 
secrated himself at first to a modal 
type of music strongly tinted with ex- 
oticism. Then, he turned to dodeca- 
phonic atonalism. 

After this, in a very curious trans- 
formation brought about by his spiritual 
evolution, he passed from Buddhistic 
mysticism to Marxist mysticism, and 
set himself to write pieces of “prog- 
ressive’” music corresponding to the 
esthetic proclamations in the famous 
Soviet document known as the “Zdanov 
Report”. 

Nigg thereby went from the avant 
garde to the arriére garde, with all of 
the folkloristic tendencies which the 
letter implies. In recent months, he 
has detached himself from communist 
politics and esthetics, and is composing 
a free music, which, without subjecting 
itself to any technical or esthetic sys- 
tem, utilizes all of the resources of 
vocabulary and language at the dis- 
position of modern musicians. The 
“Hieronymus Bosch Symphony” is the 
first fruit of this new orientation. 

The work was inspired by the famous 
triptych in the Prado Museum at Ma- 
drid, entitled “The Garden of Terres- 
trial Delights”. This is a rather curious 
choice, typical of the spiritual tempera- 
ment of Serge Nigg, who shows here, 
once again, his need for an ideology 
and a system of morals: after Budd- 
hism, after Marxism, here is an eso- 
teric form of Christian humanism. 

Nigg has evoked three episodes from 
“The Garden of Terrestrial Delights”. 
The first is inspired by the right panel: 
Hell, which is located at the end of the 
road of earthly pleasures. The second 
piece is called “The reverie of the grave 
man,” alluding to a detail of the central 
panel where one sees a man looking at 
a rat through a glass tube, the symbol 
of man meditating on the different 
forms of Evil. The third piece evokes 
the frenzied bacchanale of the central 
panel, “The rosary of sin”. 

In these three pieces, which are 
linked like allegro-adagio-allegro, Nigg 
has not attempted to write descriptive 
music, but only to translate impressions, 
the shock to his sensibility produced by 
this moralistic and surrealistic master- 
piece of Hieronymus Bosch. This paint- 
ing is carried to the point of paroxysm. 
and the composer has yielded to this 
paroxysm. His music is paroxystic, full 
of polyphonic and orchestral tension, 
and it unfolds in an atmosphere of ex- 
treme expressive tension. 

This accumulation of violences cre- 
ates at times a certain monotony 
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GRAND DAME 


Old Lady 
of 57 Street 
gets her 
face lifted 


Refurbishing of New York’s Carnegie Hall, inside and out, is rushed to completion in time for the season’s opener on Oct. 27 
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Engineers Lead Composers 


On Aug. 12, a day of electronic 
music, oral explication and audience 
discussion, plus an afternoon concert, 
provided one of the major highlights 
of the composers conference held here 
in conjunction with the Shakespeare 
Festival. Otto Luening, composer-dele- 
gate from the United States, conducted 
the meeting and gave an introductory 
address outlining the beginnings and 
progress to date of synthetic music. 
Other panelists were Hugh E. LeCaine 
(National Research Council, Ottawa); 


Josef Tal (Israel); Luciano Berio 
(Italy); and Vladimir Ussachevsky 
(USA). 


In addition to the 20 countries which 
sent delegates to the Conference, many 
other foreign composers and musicians 
attended as observers. Three Canadian 
musical organizations (CAPAC, BMI 
Canada, Canadian League of Compos- 
ers) were also represented. 

Many composers, around the world, 
are adapting their talents to the use of 
new sounds and combinations of sound 
that synthetic music makes possible. 
Victor Legley (Belgium) reported a dis- 
covery that organ music does not lend 
itself to electronic reproduction, and 
that similar difficulties occur when re- 
corders are used. It was noted that 
electronic analyses can unscramble a 
melange of confused noise, select a 
single line from a multipart composi- 
tion, and organize rhythms from jum- 
bled noise. But much remains to be 
learned about the new techniques. At 
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present, engineers know more about 
synthetic processes than do musicians, 
and they are steadily creating new 
sounds for mankind to hear, even if all 
ot them are not enjoyed. 

Among composers, there are. still 
more hold-outs from the field of syn- 
thetic composition than there are prac- 
titioners. However, despite the fact that 
the gathering included many orthodox 
composers, analysts, historians and 
critics, no voice was raised against the 
radical departures from orthodoxy. The 
consensus was that greater highlights, 
deeper significances and wider ranges 
ot aural experience are now taken for 
granted. 

Of the compositions heard, those 
which were produced originally by the 
machines themselves, as distinct from 
recordings, bore a marked likeness to 
percussion ensembles on a_ grander 
scale. Others utilized disparate themes, 
combined vertically, to surprisingly 
good effect. 

The discussion, for which these items 
served as illustrations, led to agreement 
that infinite variations of a single musi- 
cal theme are possible by means of the 
electronic analyses and re-synthesizing 
processes now in use. The new medium 
could also use quarter tones and other 
fractions, worked into compositions 
utilizing the infinite series of overtones. 

The afternoon concert included per- 
formances of program music for Chap- 
ter 11 of James Joyce’s “Ulysses”, and 
for the climax of Shakespeare’s “King 
Lear”. There was also a work by Henk 
Badings (Netherlands) called “Compo- 
sition”, which was designed to illustrate 
the range and versatility of the ma- 
chine. Other contributors of works for 
voice, instruments, or combinations 
including electronically produced sound 
were Luciano Berio, Vladimir Ussa- 
chevsky, and Otto Luening. The con- 
cert quality varied, since the program 
was really a demonstration of the effects 
of synthetic music either alone or with 
the voice. But it was, in sum, worth 
hearing, both for its informativeness 
and for its generally high level. 

—Colin Sabiston 


V ancouver 


Meeting of East and West 


The Third Vancouver International 
Festival of the Arts was brought to an 
exciting double climax by sharply con- 
trasting examples of Eastern and 
Western cultures, The Peking Opera 
Company in its North American debut 
and the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Leonard Bern- 
stein, in its first appearances on the 
Canadian west coast. 

Even before these climactic events it 
was evident this year’s festival had 
caught the public’s imagination to an 
extent unknown during either of its 
predecessors. Capacity audiences were 
present throughout a three-week sched- 
ule of opera including “Madama 
Butterfly”, and “Noah’s Flood”; sym- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Death comes to Sweden’s 


In the early morning of Sept. 9, one 
of the most brilliant voices in the world 
was stilled. Jussi Bjoerling died of a 
heart attack at his summer estate in 
the Stockholm Archipelago. When the 
singer became critically ill, an ambu- 
lance-helicopter and a doctor were sum- 
moned from Stockholm to the island, 
Siar Oe, where he lived, but they ar- 
rived too late. At 49, Mr. Bjoerling’s 
life had ended 

Those who heard him sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera in the past few 
years or listened to his many recordings 
agree that the great Swedish tenor was 
at the very peak of his artistic develop- 
ment. Such was his popularity in New 
York that he needed only to stride 
briskly onstage at the Metropolitan to 
be greeted by an ovation. The quality 
of his voice was uncommonly beauti- 
ful: bright, and at the same time pos- 
sessed of a fervor and richness of timbre 
unmatched among his contemporaries. 
It was, by coloration and usage, a 
Northern voice, though the comparison 
with that of Caruso which was often 
made had considerable validity. Some- 
thing in Mr. Bjoerling’s way of singing 
as if all his mind and feelings were in 
the music, recalled the impassioned 
manner of the Italian opera star 

Though Mr. Bjoerling died tragically 
young, his career as a singer was longer 
than one might suppose—40 years, to 
be exact. In 1919, when his father. 
David Bjoerling, arrived in New York, 
he brought with him three handsome 
blond sons to whom he had already 
given singing lessons They were 
Goste, aged 742; Jussi, aged 9; and 
Olle, aged 11. Recently widowed, a 
tenor who had, himself, sung a few 
performances at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House in 1899, the elder Bjoerling 
had decided to form a quartet with 
three of his four progeny and tour the 
United States. Billed as the Bjoerling 
Quartet, the group sang in Swedish 
churches, colleges and _ settlements 
throughout the land, and fared exceed- 
ingly well for two seasons in days of 
hard money, low fees, and no taxes. 

Mr. Bjoerling’s father died when he 
was 16. There followed two hard years 
at laboring jobs before he received a 
scholarship to the Royal Academy of 
Music in Stockholm as a pupil of the 
late John Forsell, director of the Royal 
Opera Company. Of this teacher, Mr. 
Bjoerling spoke with sincere gratitude, 
attributing the durability and healthi- 
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ness of his voice to 13 years of his 
guidance. 

After only one year of study with 
Forsell, and at the age of 19, Mr. 
Bjoerling made his debut at the Stock- 
holm Royal Opera, singing Ottavio 
in Mozart's “Don Giovanni’. Inter- 
national renown followed rapidly. 
Within the next four years, he made 
guest appearances at the leading opera 
houses in Prague, Vienna, Dresden, 
Paris, Brussels, Florence, and London. 
In 1937, when he was 26, Mr. 
Bjoerling came to the United States 
for a concert and radio tour. Ten 
months later, he made his debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, singing 
Rodolfo in Puccini’s “La Boheme”. He 
was the youngest artist ever to be given 
a guest contract for major roles at the 
Metropolitan, and his connection with 
that company lasted, with only two in- 
terruptions, for 25 years. 

In other areas, his career burgeoned 
as well. Toscanini chose him to sing 
at the Salzburg Festivals of 1937 and 
1938. He made guest appearances with 
the Chicago Opera Company, and in 
the succeeding years sang not only at 
the Metropolitan Opera, but also with 
the opera companies of Chicago, San 
Antonio, and San Francisco. He con- 
tinued, too, as a leading tenor at the 
Royal Opera of Stockholm. 

One of the interruptions in his serv- 
ice at the Metropolitan came in the 
years 1941-1945, when Mr. Bjoerling’s 
adamant attitude toward the Nazis re- 
sulted in his professional activities be- 
ing confined to Sweden. In 1941, Ber- 
lin refused to grant him permission to 
make the necessary trip across Ger- 
many on his way to New York, and 
his appearances at the Metropolitan 
were effectively stopped. The following 
year, the National Socialists cancelled 
his appearance in Vienna because he 
refused to sing in German for sched- 
uled performances of “La Boheme” and 
“Rigoletto”. 

Until the war’s end, Mr. Bjoerling 
sang only in Sweden, performing for 
the International Red Cross and other 
groups in concerts which won him 
national gratitude and a number of 
decorations. In 1944, King Gustav VI 
named him Royal Court Singer. 

Although signs of failing health be- 
gan to appear as far back as 1954, 
when attacks of laryngitis and influenza 
forced him to curtail his public ap- 
pearances, and, subsequently, symp- 
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toms of serious heart trouble began to 
occur, Mr. Bjoerling fought valiantly 
to continue his career at full force. 
Last March 15, he suffered what he 
thought was a heart attack during a 
performance of “La Boheme” at Covent 
Garden in London, before an audience 
that included Queen Elizabeth II and 
the Queen Mother. After only half an 
hour, he insisted on continuing the per- 
formance, and at its end he was ac- 
corded a standing ovation, with many 
members of the audience in tears. Two 
weeks before his death, a scheduled 
performance at Groena Lund Amuse- 
ment Park had to be cancelled because 
the singer had undergone a_ heart 
attack. 

In addition to a stellar career on the 
recital stage and in opera, Mr. 
Bjoerling was in tremendous demand 
aS a recording artist. He made record- 
ings for RCA Victor which add up to 
43 single disks and more than 40 al- 
bums. His performance of Calaf in 
Puccini’s “Turandot”, on an album re- 
leased only a month ago, contains some 
of the most stunning flights of operatic 
musicianship to be heard on disks, and 
has received critical accolades on every 
hand. By tragic coincidence, the last 
recording Mr. Bjoerling made was that 
of Verdi's “Requiem”. 

At one time, Mr. Bjoerling is said 
to have had 40 operatic roles in his 
repertory. The beauty of his diction in 
six languages was legendary, and he 
was particularly esteemed for his per- 
formances of Rodolfo in “La Bohéme”, 
the Duke in “Rigoletto”, Manrico in 
“Il Trovatore”, Cavaradossi in “Tosca”, 
Turiddu in “Cavalleria Rusticana”, and 
“Faust”. 

In 1935, Mr. Bjoerling was married 
to Anna-Lisa Berg, a soprano whom 
he met while a student at the Royal 
Conservatory. They had three children, 
Ann Charlotte, Lars Olaf and Anders, 
and during the years of their infancy, 
Mrs. Bjoerling refrained from _profes- 
sional activity. In 1948, the late Count 
Folke Bernadotte persuaded her to ap- 
pear in a benefit performance of “La 
Boheme” with her husband, and in 1950 
she came to this country with him as 
co-artist On a concert tour. Their first 
performance together took place at 
Carnegie Hall, where they gave an ex- 
tremely successful benefit concert for 
the Swedish Seamen’s Welfare Fund. 

Mr. Bjoerling is survived by his 
widow and their three children. 
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Mr. Bjoerling and his family, left to right, Lars Olaf, Anna 
Charlotte, Anders, and Mrs. Bjoerling, seated. 
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Continued from page 33) 
phony concerts conducted by William 
Steinberg and Carlos Chavez; chamber- 


music programs by the Claremont 
String Quartet, the Vancouver String 
Quartet ind the Cassenti Players; 
choral music programs by the Van- 


couver Bach Choir and the Van- 
couver Cantata Singers; solo recitals by 
Kerstin Meyer and Glenn Gould; and 
dance programs by Jean Erdman and 
the Geoffrey Holder Company with 
Carmen de Lavallade 
When Western eyes look for the first 
time upon the Peking Opera Company, 
the result is a kaleidescope of bewilder- 
ing richness with the ever-changing 
patterns arising from centuries-old tra- 
ditions. Here the essential arts of the 
theatre—drama, mime music, cos- 
tuming, color—are combined with a 
subtlety almost hypnotic in its immedi- 
ite effect 
In such a scene as “The River of 
Autumn”, with its evocation of a rock- 
ng boat, this coalescence of theatrical 
irts touches on sheer wizardry. The 
same combination of mime, costume 
ind color, underlined by offstage 
rhythms of percussion and strings, rose 
to thrilling heights in the battle scenes 
of “The Fortress of Yentachan’”, where 
the sense of conflict was derived from a 
dazzling display of acrobatics 
The excitement created by these and 
similar offerings of the Peking Opera 
was sufficient to permit us to ignore 
the examples of obviously Westernized 
music played by a traditional instru- 
mental ensemble, and the equally 
ncongruous experience of a Russian- 
trained Chinese soprano singing songs 
faintly reminiscent of Chaminade 
This same box-office hunger was 
demonstrated towards the New York 
Philharmonic, whose concert was sold 
out months earlier, even before the 
orchestra’s appearances had been con- 
firmed 
To satisfy the demand for tickets 
an extra performance—a children’s con- 
cert was fitted into the tightly planned 
tour. This concert and the orchestra's 
first formal program were given amid 
the cavernous surroundings of the 
Exhibition Forum, an erstwhile hocky 
rink whose 5,000 seats, as against 2,800 
of the Queen Elizabeth Theatre, proved 
an irresistible attraction for the festival 
officials. Although the acoustical proper- 
ties of the Forum were better than 
anticipated, there was less than complete 
satisfaction in hearing one of the world’s 
great orchestras display its virtuosity, 
and its amazing range of tonal color, 
ymid such surroundings 
Vancouver audiences have waited for 
just such a concert as that with which 
the New York Philharmonic closed the 
festival on Aug. 16, in order to judge 
the Queen Elizabeth Theatre’s contro- 
versial acoustics under conditions made 
possible only by a full-sized orchestra. 
This writer was convinced that more 
warmth of tone and a greater bloom on 
the string sound would be desirable after 
hearing Mr. Bernstein conduct the 
orchestra in a program of Berlioz’s 
“Roman Carnival Overture”, Bee- 
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“Noah’s Flood”, by Benjamin Britten, given at the Vancouver International Festival 


thoven’s Piano Concerto No. 1 (with 
the conductor at the keyboard), and 
Bartok’s Concerto For Orchestra. 

Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” opened 
the festival on July 22. This was a 
visually entrancing transplanting of the 
Metropolitan Opera production, success- 
fully recreated by local designer Gail 
McCance and the Metropolitan's stage 
director Nathaniel Merrill. The festi- 
val’s artistic director, Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt, conducted an all-Canadian cast 
headed by Teresa Stratas, who was 
dramatically effective, but still some 
years away from realizing the vocal 
potentialities of the difficult role of 
Cio-Cio San. Her voice requires greater 
weight at its extreme bottom and top 
to traverse Puccini's wide-ranging vocal 
line with complete ease. However, she 
was handicapped by the wooden acting 
and insensitive singing of Richard Ver- 
reau, as Pinkerton. The most satis- 
factory performances came _ from 
Patricia Rideout, a warm-voiced Suzuki, 
and Louis Quilico, who projected the 
role of Sharpless with dramatic author- 
ity. 

The surprise hit of the festival was a 
low-budget, locally cast, locally directed 
production of “Noah’s Flood” which 
captured with complete conviction the 
childlike innocence of Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s medieval mystery play. The direc- 
tors, Joy Coghill and Myra Benson, 
drew on their years of pioneering in 
children’s theatre for their excellent 
production and were ably complemented 
by the musical supervision of Theo 
Goldberg and John Avison. As con- 
ductor, the latter controlled his varied 
vocal and instrumental forces assuredly 
and idiomatically. The two adult leads, 
Milla Andrew (Mrs. Noah) and William 
Reimer (Noah), were strongly sup- 
ported by a well-trained young cast 
Adding to the unobtrusively simple 
atmosphere created within the appro- 
priate environment of Christ Church 
Cathedral were the imaginative masks 
and effectively elementary setting de- 
signed by Charles Stegeman. 

The three concerts of the Festival 
Symphony Orchestra—two conducted 
by William Steinberg, the other by 





A scene from “The Valley of the Tiger’. 
given by the Peking Opera Company 


Carlos Chavez—did not arouse any 
great enthusiasm, except for the per- 
formance of Mahler’s “Songs of a Way- 
farer”, sung by the fine Swedish mezzo- 
soprano Kersten Meyer, under Mr 
Steinberg. 

A choral concert directed by Mr 
Steinberg, in which the 125-voice Van- 
couver Bach Choir joined the Festival 
Symphony for Schubert’s Mass in A 
flat major and Bruckner’s “Te Deum”, 
was not notable for the conductor's 
spirited control of his forces in the 
Bruckner. 

A disappointment was the concert by 
the 35-voice chamber choir, the Van- 
couver Cantata Singers, conducted by 
its founder, Hugh McLean. A program 
that seemed certain to delight all 
Tudor anthems, Gesualdo madrigals. a 
Bach motet, and Ralph Vaughn 
Williams’ Mass in G minor—was sung 
in a dispirited manner that belied the 
high standard established by this choir 
in its previous performances. 

A local ensemble who fully upheld 
their fine reputation was the Cassenti 
Players, with bassoonist George Zuker- 
man as their founder-director. In an 
artfully designed program, with Mozart 
marches and serenades intertwined with 
less familiar scores by Casella, Strauss 
Revueltas, and Stravinsky, this conduc- 
torless group played with such spirit 
and neat ensemble that the concert be 
came one of the memorable events o 
the festival 
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The same nigh standard oi Chamover- 
music play.ng was found 1 two Cun- 
certs by the Ciaremont Quariet. Waecihel 
they were playing Arriaga, Stravinsky, 
Beethoven, or swirling through the in- 
tricate “Filigree Setting” of Mel Powell 
in HS WOrMd Prei.er.e, INese players 
came close to the ideal of quartet play- 
ing with their sense of style anu homo- 
genity of tone. A second coucert was 
equaily successiul, with Schubert’s 
Quintet in C Major providing a richly 
romantic fiaale in which ceilist Ernst 
Friedlander joined the American 
players. 

Glenn Gould was heard with a cham- 
ber orchestra conducted by Louis Lane 
in Mozarts Concerto No. 24 and 
Beethoven's Concerto No. 4. George 
Zukerman was also soloist in Weber’s 
Concerto in F major for bassoon. Later 
the same week Mr. Gould played a solo 
recital to another capacity audience in 
which his interpretations of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Berg aroused disagreement. 

But there was no disagreement con- 
cerning Mr. Gould’s participation in 
one of the most stimulating and unusual 
features of the festival, an all-Schoen- 
berg lecture-recital with the pianist as 
soloist in the Suite Op. 25, accompanist 
for Miss Meyer in “The Book of the 
Hanging Gardens”, soloist with the 
Vancouver String Quartet and narrator 
Donald Brown in “Ode to Napoleon”, 
and eloquent oral advocate for Arnold 
Schoenberg’s music and philosophy. 

Miss Meyer's singing of the Schoen- 
berg song-cycle was the finest single 
performance ot the three Vancouver 
Festivals, and she achieved further 
success during her solo recital with 
Marshall Sumner. 

The three concerts which made up 
the Festival of Canadian Music were 
relegated to the University Campus at 
awkward hours during the festival’s 
opening week-end. The choice of music 
and its performances, with few excep- 
tions, reflected the relative lack of inter- 
est festival officials felt towards this pre- 
sumably important aspect of the Van- 
couver Festival. The exceptions to the 
strictures on performances included the 
excellent playing of Jean Coulthard’s 
sonata by the violin-piano duo of 
Thomas Rolston and Isobel Moore and 


the CBC Vancouver Chamber Orches- 
tra’s performance of “Cartoon No. 2” 
by Eldon Rathburn. 

This latter orchestra, one of Canada’s 
outstanding orchestral organizations, 
served to introduce the brilliant young 
Canadian-born conductor, Harry New- 
stone, founder-conductor of London’s 
Haydn. Orchestra. Mr. Newstoae con- 
ducted the first two concerts and im- 
pressed players and audience with his 
extraordinary gifts of interpretation in 
music ranging from Haydn to Bartok 
and Stravinsky. The final concert of 
this publicly neglected series was con- 
ducted by John Avison, the orchestra’s 
permanent leader for its 15 years of 
oroadcasts. 

Despite the encouragingly full houses 
encountered at many events of this 
year’s Vancouver Festival, the festival 
has not established itself as an integral 
part of our cultural calendar. Three 
years may be too short a time in which 
to expect this to take place, but certain 
aspects of it need close scrutiny if it is 
to happen. These include a more effici- 
ent use of the best local talent; more 
imagination and a greater sense of 
adventure in programming to avoid 
giving the impression that these three 
festive weeks each summer are mere 
extensions of our regular winter con- 
cert season; and most important of all, 
closer co-operation with other local con- 
cert promoting organizations, and a 
greater awareness of the festival by 
leaders in business and civic life. Some- 
how, the Vancouver International Festi- 
val of the Arts must justify its future 
existence by emerging with a distinctive, 
easily recognized character of its own 
Perhaps next summer, the fourth festi- 
val from July 19 to Aug. 12, we shall 
witness this transformation taking place. 

Ian Docherty 


Montreal— Montreal recently held its 
25th annual Festival during August and 
September. Events included a_per- 
formance of Mozart's “H Seraglio” with 
Leopold Simoneau and Pierette Alarie, 
concerts by the CBC Little Symphony 
under Maurice Le Roux and the Mon- 
treal Chamber Orchestra under Laszlo 
Gati, recitals by Idil Biret and Regina 
Smendzianka, pianists, and Indrani. 








Act IIL of Verdi’s “Otello”, staged by Herbert Graf in the courtyard of the Doge’s 
Palace in Venice, with Tito Gobbi and Marcella Pobbe 
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Two Preludes and Fugues | Bach 
(from the Well-Tempered Klavier) 
Book I No. 6, D Minor; Book II No. 6, D Minor 
Phantasie, C Major, Op. 15 Schubert 
(“Der Wanderer”) 


Sonata, E Major, Op. 109 Beethoven 


INTERMISSION 


Suite Bergamasque Debussy 
Prelude—Menuet—Clair de Lune—Passepied 
Sonata (1945) U.S. Premiere Jolivet 


DECEMBER 14, 1960 


Sonata, E-flat Major, K.282 Mozart 

Two Rhapsodies, Op. 79 Brahms 
B Minor—G Minor 

Sonata No. 3 (1947) Dello Joio 

INTERMISSION 

Gaspard de la Nuit Ravel 
(Three Poems after Aloysius Bertrand) 

Ondine—Le Gibet—Scarbo 


Impromptu, F* Major, Op. 36 Chopin 
Four Mazurkas, Op. 33 
Scherzo, C* Minor, Op. 39 


JANUARY 25, 1961 


Six Little Piano Pieces, Op. 19 Schoenberg 
Sonata No. 3, F Minor, Op. 5 Brahms 
INTERMISSION 
Two Album Leaves (1861) Wagner 


In das Album Princess M. (for Princess Metternich) 
Ankunft bei den schwarzen Schwanen 
(for Countess Pourtales) 
Polonaise—Fantaisie, Op. 61 Chopin 
Six Grand Etudes after Paganini Liszt 
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Chamber Music: Bach, J. S.; Two Duets 
for Violin and Cello, transcribed by 
Lev Aronson. Carter, Elliott: Eight 
Etudes and a Fantasy, woodwind quar- 
tet (score & parts). Cowell, Henry: 
Hymn and Fuguing Tune No. 12, three 
horns (score & parts). Riegger, Wal- 
lingford: Variations for Violin and Viola 
(solo or in choirs). 

Orchestra: Adler, Samuel: “Summer 
Stock” (parts). Coweli, Henry: Sym- 
phony No. 12 (study score). Kay, Ulys- 
es: Serenade (study score). Riegger, 
Wallingford: Symphony No. 4 (study 
score). Wilder, Alec: “Carl Sandburg 
Suite” (score & parts). Hovhaness, Alan: 
Concerto No. | for orchestra (“Areva- 
kal”) (study score) 

Organ: Biggs, E. Power: Festival Anthol- 
ogy for Organ. Binkerd, Gordon: Ari- 
etta 

Chorus: New York Pro Musica Series 
Noah Greenberg, general editor: Weel- 
kes, Thomas: “When David Heard” 
(SSAATB a cappella), edited by Walter 
Collins; Weelkes, Thomas: “O Jona- 
than” (SSAATB a cappella), edited by 
Walter Collins. Berger, Jean Two 
Proverbs “All Things that Rise will 
Fall”, “God Help the Poor” (SATB, 
soprano solo, a cappella). Bright, Hous- 
ton Te Deum Laudamus” (SSATBB 
a cappella). Cowell, Henry: “Sweet was 
the Song the Virgin Sung” (SATB and 
piano or organ). Etler, Alvin: “A Christ- 
mas Lullaby” (SATB a cappella). Fet- 
ler, Paul: “Moonwork” (SATB a cap- 
pella). Kantor, Joseph: “By the Rivers 
of Babylon” (SATB a cappella). Pink- 
ham, Daniel: “Five Canzonets” (SA a 
cappella). Raffman, Relly: “Shall I 
Compare Thee to a Summer’s Day?” 
(SATB a cappella). Sateren, Leland: 
‘Death is Done” (SATB a cappella) 

Solo Voice: Villa-Lobos, Heitor: Aria 
from “Bachianas Brasileiras” No. 5, ar- 
ranged for voice and piano by Burle 
Marx 

Clarinet: Etler, Alvin 
Clarinet and Piano 

Flute: Heiden, Bernhard 
Flute and Piano. 

Piano: Cowell, Henry: Piano Music. 

Recorder (ensemble): American Recorder 
Society Editions Erich Katz, general 
editor: LeJeune, Claude: Three Chan- 
sons, arranged for three recorders by 
Joseph T. Olivain; Schlick, Arnolt: Five 
Pieces, arranged for three recorders by 
Erich Katz. 

Timpani: Carter, Elliott: Recitative and 
Improvisation for Four Kettledrums 
(one player) 

Viola: Piston, Walter: Concerto for Viola 
and Orchestra (viola and piano version). 

Cello: Cowell, Henry: Hymn and Fuguing 
Tune No. 9, cello and piano. 

New arrangements of previously published 
choral pieces: Elaine, Sister: “The Flea 
and the Fly” (SATB a cappella). Ger- 
rish, John: “The Falcon” (SSA and pi- 
ano or SSAA a cappella). Hall, Robert: 
“Gloria” (SSA and organ or piano): 
List. George: “Go Tell Aunt Rhody” 
(SATB a cappella). Plettner, Arthur: 
“Away in a Manger” (SSA and organ). 

The following works, previously issued by 
other publishers, are now included in 


Sonata for B-flat 


Sonatina for 
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In this special section devoted 
to publishers and composers will 
be found listed material published 
and made available since October 
1959. In some cases, material 
was so extensive that the publish- 
ers have confined themselves to | 
the highlights of their lists. (*) 
Asterisk designates person to 
whom inquiries should be made. : 


the AMP catalogue: Carter, Elliott: 
Sonata for Cello and Piano. Piston, 
Walter: Three Pieces for Flute, Clari- 
net, and Bassoon. Riegger, Wallingford: 
Trio for Piano, Violin and Cello. 


Augsburg Publishing House 





*P. +4 


426 South Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn 


Chorus: Cassler, Winston: A_ Liturgical 
Choral Service for Easter. Christiansen, 
Paul: “Una Sancta” (“One Holy 
Church”), cantata. Mendelssohn: “Sav- 
ior of Sinners”, motet. Michael-Riedel, 
Rogier: “The Birth of Our Savior” 
(SATB). Ensrud (editor): Introits and 
Graduals for the Lutheran Service. 

Voice: Lovelace, Austin: “O Lord, at 
Thine Altar”. Pooler, Frank: “The Sav- 
ior of Mankind”. 

Organ: Hymntune Preludes for the Organ 
(Advent-Christmas-Epiphany). Mudde, 
Willem: “From Heaven Above”. Boer- 
inger: “With the Lord Begin Thy Task”. 
Moe, Daniel: “God Be Merciful”. 

Christmas program for children: Pooler, 
Marie: “O Come, Let Us Adore Him”. 


Baerenreiter Music Publishers 





250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y 
*Har QR enwald 

Book: Neupert, Hanns: The Harpsichord 
(in English). 

Facsimile Reprint: Praetorius: “Syntagma 
musicum”, Vol. I. 

Chamber Music: Martinu: Pastorals for 5 
recorders, 2 violins, clarinet and cello. 

Cello: Martinu: Variations on a Slovakian 
Theme for Cello and Piano. Driessler, 
Johannes: Sonata for Cello and Piano. 

Chorus: Bach, J. S.; “Gelobet seist du, 
Jesu Christ” (cantata). “Bleib’ bei uns, 
denn es will Abend werden” (cantata). 
“Festmusiken zu Leipziger Universi- 
tatsfeiern”™ 

Voice: Keller, H. (editor): Arias and Can- 
zonettas of the 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies for Voice and Piano. 

Complete Edition: Fux, J. J.: “La fede 
sacrilega nelle morte” (thus far pub- 
lished) 


Biq Three Music Corporation 





1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
*E. J. McCauley 

School Orchestra: Plevel. Ignaz J.: Sym- 
phonette (arr. by Clifford P. Barnes). 
Concert Band: Chorale and Prelude 
(Chorale by Julius Weiss; Prelude No. 
20 by Chopin) (arr. by C. Paul Her- 
furth). McCarthy and Carroll: “I'm Al- 
ways Chasing Rainbows” (arr. by C. 
Paul Herfurth). Savino, Domenico: 
Marche Symphonique (arr. by Robert 
Hawkins). 


Saxophone Quartet: “In the Garden”. “The 
Old Rugged Cross” (arr. by Barnes). 
Chorus: Rozza, Miklos: “The Christ 
Theme” (Alleluia) (SATB) from “Ben- 

Hur”. “Adoration of the Magi” (SATB 
and SSA) from “Ben-Hur” (text and ar- 
rangement by Harry R. Wilson). “Star 
of Bethlehem” from “Ben-Hur” (SATB 

and SSA). 


Boosey and Hawkes 





30 West 57th St.. New York !9, N. Y. 
*Michael Sonino 

Orchestra: Soulahti: Sinfonia Piccola (ed. 
by Thor Johnson). Luening: Suite for 
String Orchestra. Bartok: Rumanian 
Folk Dances (arr. for String Orchestra 
by Willner). “The Miraculous Manda- 
rin”. “Music for Strings, Percussion, and 
Celesta”. Britten: Nocturne. Copland: 
Orchestral Variations, “Tender Land” 
Suite. Stravinsky: “Movements” for 
Piano and Orchestra. Thomson: Fugues 
and Cantilenas. 

Opera: Britten: “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” (in preparation). Strauss, R.: 
“Guntram”. Argento: “The Boor” (opera 
buffa in one act). Barab: “The Pink 
Siamese” (children’s play opera). “A 
Game of Chance” (one-act comic opera). 

Band: Copland: Variations on a Shaker 
Melody (“Simple Gifts”). Cowell: “Fan- 
fare for Our Latin American Allies”. 
Holst: “Moorside March”. O'Donnell: 
Theme and Variations. Piston: “Fanfare 
for the Fighting French”. Thomson: 
“Fanfare for France”. 

Chorus: Bartok: Four Old Hungarian 
Folksongs (TTBB). Britten: Missa Brev- 
is (for treble voices and organ). “Can- 
tata Academica” (SATB chorus and 
SATB soli). Kodaly: “Tavern Song”. 
“Drinking Song”. “Horatii Carmen”. 
Psalm 114, Psalm 121. Stravinsky: “Tres 
Sacrae Cantiones” (arr. from Gesualdo). 

Chamber Music: Cowell: “Toccanta”, for 
Soprano, Flute, Cello and Piano. Thom- 
son: Sonata da Chiesa. Stravinsky: Dou- 
ble Canon (“In memoriam Raoul 
Dufy”) for String Quartet. “Epitaph- 
ium”, for Flute, Harp, and Clarinet. 

Two Pianos: Bartok: Suite. Concerto for 
Orchestra (arr. by the composer). 

Voice: Britten: “Songs from the Chinese”, 
for High Voice and Guitar. de Hart- 
mann: “A Poet’s Love”, 12 poems by 
Pushkin set for High Voice and Piano. 
Koch: “Feed My Lambs”. Moore: “Now 
May There Be a Blessing” (from “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster”), for High 
Voice. “I've Got a Ram” (Same opera). 
for Baritone. Strauss, R.: “Kramer- 
spiegel”, 12 songs for High Voice. 

Pocket Scores: Bartok: “Contrasts”. Brit- 
ten: Nocturne. “Cantata Academica”. 
Benjamin: String Quartet No. 2. Cop- 
land: Orchestral Variations. “Tender 
Land” Suite. “Symphonic Ode”. Bar- 
raud: Symphony No. 3. Stravinsky: 
“Movements” for Piano and Orchestra 
Tcherepnin: “Tati#Tati” (orch. arr. of 
piano duets by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Boro- 
din, Liadoff, Cui etc. on “Chopsticks”) 
Symphony No. 4. Ginastera: String 
Quartet No. 2. 


Chappell and Company 





609 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 
*Carl S. Miller 

Musical Comedy: Vocal Scores: “Babe: 
in Arms”; “The Boy Friend”: “Destr) 
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performers, heeilenins, aul shudenle, everywhere: 


PIANOFORTE 


Bartok, Bela. 
For Children (42 Hungarian 
Folk Melodies) 2.00 
Ten Easy Pieces .75 
Ben-Haim, Paul. 


5 Pieces, Op. 34 (includes 


Toccata”) 2.00 

Melody and Variations 1.50 

Music for Piano. 1957 2.25 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Mario 

Candide 2.50 

Six Canons, Op. 142 1.50 
Creston, Paul. 

Six Preludes, Op. 38 1.50 


Diamond, David. 
The Tomb of Melville 75 


Gretchaninoff, Alexander. 
Glass Beads (in prep.) 
Hovhaness, Alan. 
Slumber Song and Siris Dance 50 


Kabalevsky, Dmitri. 
Children’s Pieces (Ed. Miro 
vitch) (in 2 vols) Vol. I 1.25 
Vol. Il 1.50 
Five Sets of Variations, Op. 51 
(Edited by Guy Maier) (avail 
ible separately) complete 1.50 
['wenty-four Little Pieces, Op. 39 
(Edited by Alfred Mirovitch) 1.00 
I'wenty-four Preludes, Op. 38 
(New Ed.) 
Khatchaturian, Aram. 
Adventures of Ivan (8 Pieces) 1.00 
Toccata .00 
Kodaly, Zoltan. 
Zongora Muzsika (Ten Pieces) 1.00 
Lopatnikoff, N. 
Intervals (7 Piano Pieces), Op. 37 1.50 
Mithaud, Darius. 
A Child Loves (Five Easy 
Pieces) 1.00 
Le Candelabre A Sept Branches 1.50 
Prokofieff, Serge. 
Music for Children, Op. 65 


Nw 


50 


(Summer Day Suite) 1.00 
Sarcasms In Prep 
Nine Sonatas (Complete) 
(Clothbound) Available 10.00 
ren Pieces, Op. 12 In Prep. 
Three Pieces, Op. 95 

(Intermezzo, Gavotte, Valse 

Lente) 1.25 
Toccata, Op. 11 1.00 
Visions Fugitives In Prep. 


Rachmaninofi, Sergei. 
Etudes Tableaux, Op. 33 & 39 
(Complete) (Edited by Alfred 


Mirovitch) 3.00 
Scriabine, Alexander. 

Ten Sonatas (In | Vol.) 5.00 
Shostakovich, Dmitri. 

Twenty-four Preludes, Op. 34 1.25 

24 Preludes and Fugues, Op. 87 

(Volume 1) 3.00 

24 Preludes and Fugues, Op. 87 

(Volume 2) 3.00 
Siegmeister, Elie. 

Children’s Day (6 Pieces) 1.25 
Starer, Robert. 

Lullably for Amittai -60 

Prelude and Toccata .75 

Sonata 2.50 


Tansman, Alexandre. 

Children at Play 

(New Revised Edition) 1.25 

Happy Time (in 3 vols 

Primary, Elementary, Intermedi 

ate) each vol 1.00 
loch, Ernst. 

Diversions (5 Pieces of Med 


Difficulty), Op. 78A 1.00 
Sonatinetta, Op. 78B -75 
Ideas (4 Pieces), Op. 69 2.00 


VIOLIN 


Ben-Haim, Paul. Sonata in G 
(Edited by Yehudi Menuhin) 1.50 
Khachaturian-Oistrakh. 

Cadenza to the Violin Concerto 1.50 
Prokofieff, Serge. Sonata, Op 

115 (Persinger) 2.00 
Rachmaninoff, Sergei. Romance 
(Published for the First Time) 
(Persinger) 1.00 


VIOLA 


Kabalevsky, Dmitri. 

Improvisation, Op. 21, No. | 
(Kievman) 1.00 
Serly, Tibor. Concerto 1.00 


CELLO 


Kabalevsky, Dmitri. 


Concerto, Op. 49 3.00 
Prokofieff, Serge. 
Sonata Op. 119 3.50 


Shostakovich, Dmitri. 
Concerto, Op. 107 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Sonata, Op. 40 (Piatigorsky) 
Creston, Paul. Partita for Flute 
& Violin or Two Violins & 
Strings (Piano Score) 
Grainger, P. Hill Song No. 2 
(Full Score & Parts) 
(2 Flutes, 3 Oboes, English Horn 
2 Bassoons, Double Bassoon, Eb 
Clarinet, 3Bb Clarinets, Eb Alto 
Clarinet, Bb Bass Clarinet, So- 
prano Saxophone, Alto Saxo 
phone, Tenor Saxophone, Bari 
tone Saxophone, 2 Cornets, 
Horns, 3 Trombones) Parts, Ea 
Shostakovich, Dmitri. Two 
Pieces for String Octet, Op. 11 
(Score) 
Quintet, Op. 57 (complete) 
Starer, Robert. Concertino For Two 
Voices (Soprano and Baritone) 
or Two Instruments (Oboe of 
lrumpet: and Bassoon or Trom 
bone): Violin and Piano 
(Full Score) 
loch, Ernst. Quintet, Op. 64 
(complete) 


STUDY SCORES 


Antheil, George. Symphony 

No. 5 (“Joyous”)) 

Diamond, David. 

Timon of Athens 

Hovhaness, Alan. Shepherd Of 
Israel (Psalm 80, Cantata) For 
Cantor, Recorder (or Flute), 
String Quartet (or String Orches- 
tra and Trumpet Ad lib.) 
Lopatnikoff, Nikolai. 

Concertino for Orchestra, Op. 30 
Music for Orchestra, Op. 39 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Nikolai. 
Concerto for Trombone and 
Band Large Scere 
Siegmeister, Elie. 

Wilderness Road 

Stravinsky, I. Firebird Ballet 
Suite (1945 Version) 

Thomson, Virgil. 

Symphony No. 2 
Villa-Lobos, H. 
L’Odyssée d’Une Race 


also: Publishers of music for orchestra, concert band and opera; 
Dealers in imported additions. 


ij 
complete catalogues on request 


in the United States: Leeds Music Corp., 322 West 48th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 

in Canada: Leeds Music (Canada) Ltd., 215 Victoria St., Toronto 2, Ontario. 

in England: Leeds Music Ltd., 25 Denmark St., London, WC 2. 

in Australia: Leeds Music (Pty.) Ltd., Griff Building, 324 Pitt St., Sydney, N.S.W. 


Oc ober, 1960 


5.00 


3.00 


5.00 


7.50 


1.50 
4.00 


2.00 


6.00 
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Xt Your Bookstore or 
Direct from the Publisher 


$3.75 a copy 


Zone 


Rides Again”; “Flower Drum Song”; 
“Gypsy”; “Redhead”; “The Sound of 
Music”. 


Orchestra: Kern, Jerome: “Mark Twain”, 
Portrait for Orchestra (rental); Scenario 
for Orchestra on Themes from “Show- 
boat” (rental). Bennett, Robert Russell: 
“Stephen Collins Foster — A Commem- 
oration Symphony”, for Chorus and 
Orchestra (Rental). Straight, Willard: 
Piano Concerto (rental). 


Composers Press 
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1211 Ditmas Ave., Brooklyr 


*Mrs. F. H. Tay 
Chorus: Jordan, Alice: “All Things Are 
Thine” (SATB a cappella). Woodwind: 


Maxwell, Charles: Trio for Flute, Horn, 
and Bassoon 

Piano: Griffis, Elliott: “For a Broken 
Doll”. Cook, Peter: “Kanawha River”; 
“The Paddle Wheel”; “To a Southern 
Pine”. Volz, H.: “Slavonic Rhapsody”. 
Potter, Eleanor: “The Organ Grinder”. 

Voice: Hulett, Martha: “In After Days”. 
Oldenburg, Elizabeth: “Little Lamb, 
Who Made Thee?”. Haubiel, Charles: 
“The Wedding Ring”. 

Violin: Sladek, Paul: “The Old Clock”. 
Brush, Ruth: Valse Joyeuse. 

Harp: David, Anna L.: Chorale (in the 
style of Handel) 


Consolidated Music Publishers 


240 West 55th St 
*Herbert H. Wise 
Voice: Howland and Zeitlin (editors): The 
Art Song (Four Centuries of Select Vo- 
cal Repertoire). 
Piano: Zeitlin and Goldberger (editors): 
Easy Original Piano Duets 


Dow Publishers 





New York 19, N. Y 





x 246 Planetariun 
| 


k 


Chorus: Kok, Jan: “Round About” (34 
original canons). Edmunds, John: “Har- 
rington’s Hoop”. Stevens, Halsey: 
“Weepe O Mine Eyes”. Diercks, John: 
“How Long, O Lord?” 


Voice: Freed, Arnold: “O Cool Is the 
Valley Now”. Johnson, Lockrem: “With- 
outen You”. Wehr, Wesley: “The Wind 
and the Rain” 

Chamber Music: Verrall, John: String 


Quartet No. 6 





Piano: Teaching Material: Stevens, Hal- 
sey: “Music for Ann”; Five Little Finger 
Pieces 

Henri Elkan Music Publisher 

316 Walnut St. Ph y 6 

String Orchestra: Bosmans “Jakiana 

Suite”. 


Woodwind: Beach: Introduction and Tar- 
antella, for Bassoon and Piano. Stouf- 
fer: “Recitation”, for Clarinet and Pi- 
ano. Tartini-Reff: Larghetto, for Oboe 
and Piano. Sammartini-Kreisler: Al- 
legro, for Flute and Piano. 

Piano: Alt: “Ping-Pong”. Ogle: “Eccen- 
tric Dance”. Scarmolin: “Mid-Day 
Siesta”. Sklarevski: Three Pieces. 

Carl Fischer 


54-62 Cooper Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 
*A s meve 

Orchestra: Foss, Lukas: “Ode”. Dello Joio, 
Norman: “Meditations on Ecclesiastes”. 

Chorus: Dello Joio, Norman: “O Sing 
Unto the Lord” (TBB and Organ). 
Gaburo, Kenneth: “The Dedication” 
“Arid Land”, “Surprise”, “The Cry” 


(SATB). Niles, John Jacob: “Let All 
Mortal Flesh Keep Silence” (SSAB). 
Band: Arnold, Malcolm: “Overseas 

March” (Paterson's Publications). 
Organ: Bach, J. S.: Clavierilibung — Part 
III (Catechism for Organ) Urtext Edi- 
tion with notes and suggestions by Al- 
bert Riemenschneider. 
Chamber Music: Bergsma, William: String 
Quartet No. 3. 


Voice: Dello Joio, Norman: “The Lis- 
teners”, medium voice and piano. 

Piano: Dougherty, Celius (arr.): Three 
Excerpts from Tchaikovsky's “The 


Sleeping Beauty” for Two Pianos: Pas 
de Quatre; “Fée d'argent”; “Oiseau 
Bleu”. Villa-Lobos, Heitor: “The Three 
Maries”. 

Violin: Mennin, Peter: Sonata 
tante, for Violin and Piano. 


J. Fischer and Bro. 


Concer- 





Harristown Road, Glen Rock, N 
*Michael Cel 

Chorus: Koch, Paul E.: “Christ Came to 
Bethlehem” (SATB). Kleeman, Frances 
A.: “Go, Tell It on the Mountain” 
(SATB). Carlson, J. Bert: “A Prayer to 
Christ” (SATB). 

Organ: Williams, Becket (arr.): Melody by 
Gluck. Benoit, Dom Paul: Sixty Devo- 
tional Pieces on Modal Themes. Mc- 
Kinney, H.D. (arr.): Church Harmo- 
nies—15 Organ Pieces by German Com- 
posers (Hammond and Pipe Organ). 
Edmundson, Garth: Seven Service Pre- 
ludes on Seasonal Subjects. Organ Fav- 
orites — 37 Well Known Pieces, Reg- 
istered for Pipe, Electronic, and Ham- 
mond Organs. 

Voice: Fredrickson, Carl: “O Child Di- 


vine”, for high and low voice. 
Piano: McKinney, H. D. (arr.): Hymn 
Favorites. 


Charles Foley Publications 





57 West 44th St New York 36, N 

Original compositions and arrangements 
by Kreisler and Rachmaninoff. Also rental 
library of symphonic works by these com 
posers. 


Galaxy Music Corporation 





212! Broadway, New York 23, N 
*Don Shapir 

Band: Ward, Robert: “Prairie Overture” 
Kelly: “Hillbilly Serenade”. Waxman- 


Schaefer: “At the Fair”. 

Woodwind: Bergsma, William: Concerto 
for Wind Quintet. 

Piano: Beringer School of Easy Classics 
(12 Volumes — Augener Edition). 
Brahms-Chrysander (eds.): Couperin: 
Piéces de clavecin (4 Volumes — Aug- 
ener Edition). “Musica Britannica”. 
Vol. XIV. John Bull: Keyboard Mu- 
sic: I (ed. by Steele and Cameron). 
Munger, Shirley: “4 for 6: Four Easy 
Pieces for Piano 6 Hands”. 

Chorus: Ward, Robert: “Earth Shall Be 
Fair”, cantata. 

Voice: Howe, Mary: Songs, in 7 Volumes 
Bach: Songs and Airs (ed. by Prout) 
(8 Volumes — Augener Edition). 

Cello: Ward, Robert: Arioso and Taran- 
telle, for cello or viola and piano. 

Trumpet: Sanders, Robert: “Square 
Dance”, for B flat trumpet and piano 


H. W. Gray Company 





159 East 48th S+ 
*John Huller 
Chorus: Thomson, Virgil: “Missa Pro 
Defunctis”. Lockwood, Normand: “ 
Cloud of Witnesses” (SATB). Titcom! 


New York 
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Everett: “To Calvary” (SATB — can- 
tata). James, Philip: Psalm 149 (SATB). 
Sowerby, Leo: “And They Drew Nigh” 
(SATB). Bach, J. S.: Missa Brevis in G 
eis RICORDI 
Books: Jamison. J. B.: “Organ Design and Presents 
Appraisal”. Watson, Doris: “The Hand- 
bell Choir”. Also “The Handbell Choir i 
Music”, Set I. = or Fo 
Organ: Sowerby, Leo: “Jubilee”. Piano Vocal Sc es r 
Henmar Press | t t od oO 
og mportan ew peras 
*Walter Hinrichser 
Orchestra: Cage, John: Concert for Piano 
and Orchestra. Rorem. Ned: Sinfonia Ghedini, L’IPOCRITA (It.) 7.50 
for 15 Wind Instruments (optional per- cane ie : ; 
cussion). Malipiero, DONNA URRACA (it.) 5.00 
Wind Symphony Orchestra: Bennett, Rob- | Menotti, MARIA GOLOVIN in prep. 
ert Russell: Concerto Grosso, “Ohio M Se ; sR 3 pa : wars os 
River Suite”. Kleinsinger, George: Sym- enotti. THE UNICORN, THE GORGON, AND THE MANTICORE (E.) 7.50 
phony of Winds for Narrator and Wind  Pizzetti, ASSASSINIO NELLA CATTEDRALE (It.) 15.00 
Orchestra, Triple Concerto for 3 Per- Poul , Tans eases Ae a ; 
. cussionists and Wind Orchestra. Sieg- oulenc, DIALOGUES OF THE CARMELITES (Fr. E.) (J. Machlis) 12.00 
é meister, Elie: “The Mermaid in Lock Poulenc, LA VOIX HUMAINE (Fr.) 9.00 
’ No. 7” ( k and Lyrics by Edward - aoe 
MO ey) oe and Lyrics by Edward | Rossellini, LA GUERRA (It.) 5.00 
. abley). 
Chorus: Finney, Ross Lee: “Edge of Shad- Rossellini, IL VORTICE (It.) 12.00 
yw” (Cantata). Rorem, Ned: “The Cor- . : = 
y athians.” “The Poet's Reouiean’. . Rota, IL CAPPELLO DI PAGLIA DI FIRENZE (it.) 20.00 
; Chamber Music: Cage, John: String Sauget, LES CAPRICES DE MARIANNE (Fr.) 12.00 
‘ Quartet in Four Parts, 26 1.1499” for 
‘ String Player (any number of players), 
) Variations for any instrument or com- 
bination. Finney, Ross Lee: Phantasy : ’ : ; ; 
: in Two Movements for Violin Solo The following vocal scores of standard operas are again available. 
% Schoenberg: Op. 47, Phantasy for Vio- ee re ETP cs ear ; ne 
ha eth fens Acemusesionst. Tou Several listed have, as well, new English translations. 
send, Douglas: Duo for 2 Violas. Mini 
: Magnetic Tape (and Radios): Cage, John: Bellini, IL PIRATA (It.) 15.00 
“Fontana Mix”, Imaginary Landscape Cherubini, MEDEA (It.) 15.00 
No. 4 . —_— , — 
in Velss Gane, Debt: Sele far Voice 1, Sele De Cavalieri, RAPPRESENTAZIONE DI ANIMA E CORPO (It.) 5.00 
for Voice 2. Rorem, Ned: “Early in the Donizetti, ANNA BOLENA (lIt.) cloth 17.50 
Morning”, Four Dialogues, “The Lord’s —_— ANE 
Prayer”, “Mourning Scene from Sam Donizetti, IL CAMPANELLO (It.) cloth 10.00 
uel”, “Sally’s Smile”, “See How They Donizetti, RITA (It. E.) (G. & P. Mead) 7.50 
its Love Me”, Six Songs for High Voice ¢ : [AR ANYV 
al “Youth”, “Day”, “Old Age” and somes, IL GUARANY (It.) 12.00 
n “Night”. Gomes, MARIA TUDOR (it.) 12.00 
Piano: Cage, John: Music for Piano, . P ry 7 
Music of Changes. Dahl, Ingolf: Quod ronson SALVATOR ROSA (it) 14.00 
libet on American Folk Tunes for 2 Gomes, LO SCHIAVO (It.) 12.00 
Pianos 4 hands. Rorem, Ned: Piano | Mozart. | NT! 2MP 7 . , 
Sonata No. 1. Townsend, Douglas: 4 a8 . A Fern wh ee oh. Gor) on ue 
Fantasies on American Folk Songs for Puccini, GIANNI SCHICCHI (It. E.) (A. & H. Grossman) 6.50 
" Piano — 4 Hands. Puccini, MADAME BUTTERFLY 4 i 
a Prepared Piano: Cage, John: 34’ 46.776” . 4 AD. rey &. E.) (R. & T. Martin) cloth 12.00 
for Pianist. 31’ 57.9864” for Pianist. Two Puccini, TOSCA (It. E.) (J. Machlis) cloth 6.00 
rto Pastorales. John Cage Catalogue: Avail- Puccini, IL TABARRO (It. E.) Jl. Machlis) cloth 7.50 
able in December. aye ; = 
ics Rossini, COUNT ORY (It. E.) (R. Simon) 9.00 
a International Music Institute Rossini, L°TTALIANA IN ALGERI (It.) cloth 10.00 
ug- te 1823. 250 West 57th St Rossini, IL SIGNOR BRUSCHINO (It.) cloth 7.50 
: New York 19, N. Y Verdi, ATTILA (lIt.) cloth 10.00 
u- *Winitred Gla _—_ 
Verdi, IL FINTO STANISLAO (It 
=> Denkmialer Deutscher Tonkunst, Volumes of ; Z on Ee 
asy | through 65. Verdi, GIOVANNA D’ARCO (it.) cloth 12.00 
Denkmaler der Tonkunst in Oesterreich, Werdi, MACBETH (It.) , 
Be Volumes 1 through 95 ; = ) cloth 12.00 
we | Fitner, Robert: Quellen-Lexikon, Volumes Verdi, 1 MASNADIERI (It.) 10.00 
ut) through 11 Verdi, OBERTO, CONTE DI SAN BONIFACIO (it.) 12.00 
Lea Pocket Scores - 
an = Write for a complete catalogue of vocal scores 
jare Box 138, Audubon Stat 
10 w York 32 N Y 
*F Ste nhardt 
Pocket Scores: Haydn: 52 Piano Sonatas. G. RICORDI & Co. 
-ethoven: Chamber Music for Winds; . ; . 
ng Trios. Bach: Cantatas Nos. 69, G. RICORDI & CO. G. RICORDI (LTD.) CANADA 
137-142, 151-154; “Magnificat”; | 16 West 61st Street 380 Victoria Street 
Pre lin Concertos; Harpsichord Con- New York 23, New York T . " 
“A os. Schubert: Piano Trios; “Trout” soemte 2, Commie 
mi ntet and String Quintet 
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Books from McGraw-Hill 


BAND SCORING 


By JOSEPH WAGNER, 442 pages, 
$7.95. 


\ comprehensive treatment of the problems 
peculiar to writing and performing music for 
the band and presupposing no previous 
knowledge of the subject. 


ORCHESTRATION: A Practi- 
cal Handbook 
By JOSEPH WAGNER, 366 pages, 
text edition, $6.95. 
The first truly practical guide to scoring for 
the orchestra—a self-sufhcient handbook de- 


signed to meet the teaching requirements at 
all academic levels, 


FOUNDATIONS AND PRIN. 
CIPLES OF MUSIC EDUCA. 
TION 


By CHARLES LEONHARD, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and ROBERT 
W. HOUSE, University of Minne- 
sota, Duluth Branch. 365 pages, 
$6.00. 
\ basic text for undergraduate and graduate 
courses in music teacher preparation pro- 
grams, Provides a systematic orientation to 
music education with an analysis and de- 
scription of the total process of music in- 
struction in the schools. 


MUSIC WITH CHILDREN 
By ALFRED ELLISON, New York 
University. 294 pages, $5.75. 


Offering a basic music program for the 
elementary school, this text is intended pri- 
marily for classroom teachers, and assumes 
no technical background in music. 


MUSIC: The Listener’s Art 
By LEONARD G. RATNER, Stan- 
ford University. 300 pages, text edi- 
tion, $6.00. 


Provides the listener who wishes to increase 
his appreciation of music with tools and 
procedures to better analyze, evaluate, and 
understand the music he hears. 


AMERICA’S MUSIC: From the 
Pilgrims to the Present 
By GILBERT CHASE. 733 pages, 
text edition, $7.00. 


\ panorama of America’s musical heritage 
from the psalms of the pilgrims to the mod- 
ern experiments in the symphonic and 
operatic mediums. 


Send for on-approval copies 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Leeds Music Corporation 





322 West 48th St 
*Leonard Altman 


Study Scores: Lopatnikoff: Music for Or- 
chestra; Variazioni Concertanti. Starer: 
Prelude and Rondo Giocoso. 

Chorus: Jenkins: “Manhattan Tower”, 
cantata. Starer: “Ariel (Visions of 
Isaiah)”, cantata; “Come Sleep” (SSA a 
cappella). Robison-Naylor: “Peaceful 
Valley” (SATB). Ehret (arr.): “Songs of 
Faith”. 

String Orchestra: Danburg (arr.): “Tune 
Pictures for Progressing String Players”; 
Masterworks for String Orchestra and 
Piano 

Piano: Rachmaninoff: “Romance”, for 
Piano 6 hands (ed. by Ruth Burgess). 
lansman: “Children at Play” (new ed.); 
“Happy Time”. 

Violin: Khachaturian-Oistrakh: Cadenza 
for Concerto. Creston: Partita for Two 
Violins or Flute and Violin and Strings. 
Bogoslovsky: 11 Easy Pieces (ed. by 
Levy and Zeitlin), Gliére: Esquisse, Op. 
54; No. 3 (ed. Hartmann). 

Clarinet: Weber (ed.): Seven Melodic 
Pieces by Russian Composers, for Clar- 
inet and Piano. 

Ilrumpet: Gliére: Two Pieces: Mazurka, 
Op. 43, No. 3, and “Meditation”, Op. 
34, No. 21, for Trumpet and Piano. 
Gornston: “Fun With Scales in Bass 
Clef”. . 


Edward B. Marks 


136 West 52nd St., New 
*Arnold Broid 


2) 


New York 36, N. Y 





Concert Band: Lecuona: Bolero Espagnol. 

Chamber Music: Sessions, Roger: Quintet 
for 2 violins, 2 violas, and cello 

Chorus: Castelnuovo-Tedesco: “Endy- 
mion” (Keats) (SAATTBB a cappella). 
Schubert: Mass in G major (ed. by 
Ehret) (SATB with organ and strings). 
“Holy Savior, Bowed in Anguish” (art 
by Rodby) (SATB). Frackenpohl: 
“Lovers Love the Spring” (SATB). 
Wilder, Alec: “Evening Song” (arr. by 
Silverman) (SATB) 

Piano: “Bartok for 2” (piano duets arr 
by Suchoff). Gretchaninoff: “Suite Min- 
iature”, Op. 202. Finlayson: Sketches 
for Piano 


Emanuel A. Middleton 


1576 Broadway, New York 36 

*Emanuel A. Middletor 

American selling agent for the York 
Series and Banks Edition, published by 
Banks & Sons, Ltd., York, England. The 
York Series, a choral catalogue, contains 
over 100 works by T. Tertius Noble. 


Mills Music 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 

*Arthur Cohr 

Opera: Beeson: “Hello Out There”, opera 
in one act (vocal score). 

Orchestra: Durand: Fantasia. Offenbach- 
Goehr: “La Perichole”. Liszt-Kindler: 
Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody. Lutyens: 
Six Tempi for Ten Instruments (cham- 
ber orchestra). 

Miniature Scores: Vincent: Suite from 
Ballet, “The Three Jacks”, Toch: Sym- 
phony No. 4. Chagrin: Suite No. 1; Pre- 
lude and Fugue. Horovitz: Four 
Dances from “Femmes d’Alger”. Cohen: 
Four Old Jewish Songs for Chamber 
Orchestra. Farkas: Prelude and Fugue. 
Brahms: Symphony No. | (Tri-Score 
Edition) 

Band: Green: “In a French Music Hall”. 
Gould: Folk Suite — Overture. Reed: 





“Renascence”. Araque: “Suite Celtica”. 
Gordon: “Canticle”. 

Chorus: Bellini: Mass for Solo Voices, 
Chorus, and Orchestra. Rosenbaum: 
Bar Mitzvah Service. 

Chamber Music: Dancla-Klotman: “Her- 
ald” Quartet; Quartet “Serieux”. 
Lutyens: String Quartet, No. 6. Cruft: 
Concertante for Flute, Oboe, and Piano 
Pezel-Greenberg: Sonata No. 12, for 
Brass Quintet. 

Flute: Taffanel: Andante Pastoral and 
Scherzettino, for Flute and Piano. Gau- 
bert: Madrigal. 

Clarinet: Reed: Scherzo. 

Oboe: Ropartz: Pastoral and Dances, for 
Oboe and Piano. 

Bassoon: Galliard-Camden: Suites Nos. | 
and 2, for Bassoon and Piano. Kerri- 
son-Camden: Three Young Pieces; 
Suite of Dances. 

Percussion: Goodman: “Ballad for the 
Dance”; “Timpiana”. 

Guitar: Pitfield: Musicianship for Guitar- 
ists. 

Piano: Soler: Sonatas, Vol. If (ed. by 
Marvin). Kodaly: Ostinato. Confrey: 
“Fourth Dimension”. 

Voice: Myrow: “Four Songs in Spring”. 

Violin: Ellstein: “Haftorah”, for Violin 
and Piano. Walters: “Marcasita”. 


Moeck Music Corporation 





Suite 1823, 250 Wes+ 57th St 
New York 19, N.Y 
*Bruce Howden 

Chorus: Schiitz, Heinrich: St. Mark Pas- 
sion (from Grundig’s manuscript), for 
solo voices and 4-part chorus 

Chamber Music: Roger, Kurt George 
Suite for Brass and Timpani. Classical 
Dance Tunes from Haydn to Schubert 
Vols. I and II, for 2 soprano recorders 
or soprano and alto. Bach, J.C.: Sonata 
in F major for Flute and Harpsichord 
Buxtehude: Chorale Preludes for alto 
recorder (or flute, violin, oboe) and or 
gan or piano. Abel. K.F.: Trio Sonata 
in C for Flute. Violin, and Figured 
Bass. Bach, K.P.E.: Trio Sonata in A 
minor, for Flute. Violin, and Figured 
Bass; Trio Sonatas in A major and D 
minor. 

Zeitschrift fiir Spielmusik: 12 new num 
bers. 


Musicord Publications 





858 P Ave.. Staten Island N.Y 
*Fr R. Sp 
Piano: Tchaikovsky: Musical Profiles 


c 
(Easy Classical 
Grade). 


Arrangements, 2nd 


Omega Music Company 





19 West 44th St.. New York 346. N 
*David J. Grunes 

Orchestra: Mozart: Divertimenti; Cassa 
tions; Serenades. 

Chamber Music: Stravinsky: Eight Pieces 
for 3 and 4 recorders. Piket: “Legend” 
and “Jollity” for 3 clarinets; “Reflec- 
tion” and “Caprice” for 4 clarinets. 

Violin: Scriabin-Grunes: Etude Pathétique. 
Op. 8, No. 12, with Piano. Faure: 
Pavane. Chopin: Etude cantabile (also 
for viola and cello). 


Oxford University Press 





417 Fifth Ave.. New York 16 N. Y 
*John Owen Ward 

Orchestra: Vaughan Williams: Prelud 
49th Parallel (orchestra or string © 
chestra). Brahms-Sargent: Four Serious 
Songs, arr. for voice and orchestra 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Handel: “Water Music”, Suites I and IL. 

Liturgical Drama: “The Play of Daniel” 
(Greenberg). 

Study Score: Vaughan Williams: “Flos 
Campi”. 

Chorus: 16th Century Anthem Book 
(SATB). 

Viola: Hoddinott: Viola Concerto. Prim- 
rose: “Technique Is Memory” (Method, 
also for Violin). 

Piano: Tureck: Introduction to the Per 
formance of Bach. 

Voice: Vaughan Williams: Three Vocalises 
for Voice and Clarinet. 

Organ: Willan: Fugal Trilogy. 

Cello: Brockway: Oxford Cello Method 


Joseph Patelson Music House 


160 West 56th St., New York 19 N 
*Joseph Pate n 
Voice: Birch: “Lamentation” (Job); “O 





aff 


Beauty of Beauty”; “O For a Book”; 
“Prayer to Jesus”; “Tuscan Serenade”; 
“The Wise Lived Yesterday”; “Music in 
Heaven”; “Wisdom”; “Shadow of the 
Plum”. 


C. F. Peters Corporate 








373 Park rk Avenue South, New York 
*Walte nser 

Orchestra: Arma: Improvisations. Arnell 

“Black Mountain’, Concerto Capric 

cioso, Fantasia, “Robert Flaherty”, “The 

New Age”. Badings: Concerto for 2 

Violins, Overture. Baur: Overture. Chou 

Wen-chung: “All in the Spring Wind”, 

“And the Fallen Petals”, “Landscapes” 

Cowell: “Persian Set”, Symphony No 

13 (“Madras”), “Synchrony”. Egge 

Concerto No. 2, Symphony Nos. 1, 2 

El-Dabh: Symphony No. 3. _ Erbse 

Praeludium, Sinfonietta Giocosa, Tango 

Variations. Flothuis: Symphonic Music 

Lou Harrison: Double Music. Harsanyi 

Figures and Rhythms. Haydn: Sym 

phony Nos. 44, 71, 83, 87, “Toy” Sym- 

phony. Hovhaness: Accordion Concerto, 

Symphony No. 10 (“Dawn”), “Vision 

from High Rock”. Hummel: Variations 

on “O du lieber Augustin”. Ulysses Kay: 

“Of New Horizons”, Suite for Strings 

Kelemen: Concertino. Koetsier: Sym- 

phony No. 3. Lancen: Concertino 

Landre: Chamber Symphony. Maschera 

Canzona. Mendelssohn: Symphony for 

String Orchestra. Nielsen: Clarinet Con- 

certo, Flute Concerto, Symphony No. 6 

Radauer: Curriculum. Riethmueller 

Festival Ostinato. Riisager: Chaconne, 

Rondo Giocoso, Sinfonia Serena. Shif- 

rin: Chamber Symphony, 3 Pieces for 

Orchestra. Smith-Brindle: Cosmos. Sto- 

kowski: Symphonic Transcription of 

Bach “Sheep May Safely Graze”. Valen: 

Churchyard by the Sea”, “Silent Island”, 

Symphony No. 3, Violin Concerto. Vi 

valdi: Concerti Grossi, Op. 3 Nos. 2, 

8, 10, 11, 12, Flute Concerti, Op. 10 

No. 3(D), in F, “Four Seasons’, Sin- 

fonia Nos. 1, 2. 3, Violin Concerti, Op 

4 No. 6. Op. 6 No. 1, in G (Pisendel) 

New 1960 Orchestra Catalogue 

ind Symphony Orchestra: Handel: “Mu 

sic for The Royal Fireworks”, “Water 

Music”. Hovhaness: Symphony Nos. 4, 

7 (“Nanga Parvat”). McBride: “Sunday 

n Mexico”. McPhee: Concerto. Porter 

oncertino. Surinach “Paeans and 

Dances of Heathen Iberia”. Villa-Lobos: 

oncerto Grosso, Fantasia in 3 Move- 
ents in form of “Choros” 

Opera: Dixon: “The Dream of Gerontius”. 
bse: “Julietta” Hovhaness “The 
rning House”. Harriett Johnson: “Pet 
the Met”. Mozart: “Titus”. Verdi: 
a Forza del Destino”. Wishart: “The 
ptive”. 


< 
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Sir William 
Walton 
Symphony No. 


Waiton’s Second Symphony 
will be given its American pre- 
miere in Cleveland on Decem- 
ber 29, 1960, by George Szell 
and the Cleveland orchestra. 
The same orchestra and con- 
ductor will give the New York 
premiere in February, 1961. 
For a prospectus of Sir Wil- 
liam’s works write 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
417 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


“The Operas of 
DEEMS TAYLOR 


The King's Henchman $6.00 
(Book by Edna St. Vincent Millay) 


Peter Ibbetson $6.00 
(Book by Constance Collier & Deems Taylor) 


Ramuntcho $6.00 
(Book by Deems Taylor) 


J. FISCHER & BRO. Harristown Road, GLEN ROCK, N. J. 











FRANCES WILLIAMS 


Composer of 


SACRED and SECULAR CHORAL WORKS 


Published by Harold Flammer, Inc. 
251 West 19th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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From the new Peters’ Music Calendar, a 
drawing of William Tans’ur, English 
hymn compiler who lived from 1706-83 


Ballet: Arnell: “Harlequin in April”, 
Punch and the Child”, “The Great De- 
tective El-Dabh: “Agamemnon” 

Chorus: Choral Works by Bruckner 
(Masses in E Minor, F Minor, Missa 
Solemnis, Psalm 150, Requiem Mass in 
D minor, “Te Deum”), van Delden. 
Dixon, El-Dabh, Handel (Dettingen 
Te Deum”, “Foundling Hospital” An- 
them, “Messiah”, “O Sing Unto the 
Lord”, “Psalm 112”, “St. John Passion”, 
Utrecht “Te Deum”), Haydn (Heilig- 
Messe, Missa Solemnis, Requiem in ¢ 
minor), Hovhaness (“Glory to God”, 
Look Toward the Sea”, “Magnificat”, 
Transfiguration”), Ulysses Kay, Lock 
wood, Mechem, Orvis Ross, Shifrin. 
Verdi (Requiem), Healey Willan 

Chamber Music: Arnell: Cassation, Sere 
nade 4. Berger: Quartet for Winds 
Cowell: String Quartet Nos. 4, 5. Genz 
mer: First Quintet, 2 Trios. Hessenberg 





GRAY-NOVELLO 


THE SONGS OF 


| ROBERTA 
BITGOOD 


“Be Still and Know" 
High, Medium and Low 


“Give Me a Faith" 
High, Low or Mediuin 


“The Greatest of These" 
Medium and Low 


Price 60c each 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc. 


159 E. 48 St. New York 17, N. Y. 




















GRAY-NOVELLO 








Join the 


SONG OF THE MONTH CLUB 


Members receive the finest Baroque and 
Contemporary songs unavailat'e else- 
where 

Vocal Centre 

P. O. Box 126 

New York 24, N. Y. 











Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, distrib- 
uted by successful, reliable company noted for -*: 
prompt, personal service. All subjects. Free 


Editorial Report. Inquiries also invited from businesses, 
yganizatians, churches, etc. Send for Free Booklet. 
Vantage Press, Dept. MA, 120 W. 31, New York 1. 
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Trio. Hoeller: Trio. Porter: Diverti- 
mento. Sheinkman: Divertimento. “Par- 
thenia in-violata” or “Mayden-Musicke™ 
for the Virginalls and Bass-Viol for 
Harpsichord or Piano with Bass-Viol or 
Violoncello ad libitum (Practical Edi- 
tion by Thurston Dart). 

Voice: Songs by Badings, Cortes, von 
Einem, Erbse, Flothuis, Hovhaness, 
Lancen, Flor Peeters (“Mirror of Life”), 
Richard Strauss (The First Three Songs), 
Wishart. 

Brass: Catelinet: Ceremonial Fanfares for 
4 Trumpets. Chapman: “Suite of Three 
Cities” for 4 Trombones. Chou Wen- 
chung: “Soliloquy of a Bhiksuni” for 
Trumpet, 4 Horns, 3 Trombones, | 
Tuba, Percussion. Cowell: Rondo for 
3 Trumpets, 2 Horns, 3 Trombones. 
Gabrieli: Sonata Pian e forte for Double 
Brass Choir. Flor Peeters: Trumpet 
Sonata. N. Tcherepnin: 6 Quartets for 
4 Horns. Winter: Festival Fanfare for 
3 Trumpets, 3 Trombones, Bass Tuba 
(Percussion ad lib.). Russell Woollen: 
Iriptych for Brass Choir. 

Carillon: Badings: Sonatas, Suites. Fran- 
ken: Variations and Fughetta, Prelude, 
Fantasy and Rondo. Paap: Suite. 
Pijper: Passepied. Zagwijn: Paraphrase, 
Variations, Vesper. 

Flute: Graun: Concerto for Flute, String 
Orchestra and Harpsichord (Piano). 
Leonardo de Lorenzo: “Idillio” for 
Flute and Piano, “Improvviso” for Flute 
and Piano, “I Quattro Virtuosi” for 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, Sin- 
fonietta for 5S Flutes including Flute in 
G and Piccolo, “Trio Eccentrico” for 
Flute, Clarinet, Bassoon, “Trio Roman- 
tico” for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet. Nussio: 
Bagatelles for Flute and String Orches- 
tra. Radauer: Duo concertante for Flute 
and Piano. Zipp: Suite for Flute and 
Strings. 

Harp: Chou Wen-chung: Suite for Harp 
and Wind Quintet. Hovhaness: “Upon 
Enchanted Ground” for Harp, Flute, 
V'cello, Tam Tam. Osieck: “Berceuse 
Antique” for 3 Harps. Pitfield: Sona- 
tina. Reinl: “Impressions (Jou-Jou)” for 
2 Harps, Strings, Percussion. Van Del- 
den and Flothuis: Little Suite for 12 
Harps (also playable by 6). 

Organ: Ahrens: “The Holy Year”. Arnell: 
Sonata No. 2. Bach: “Art of Fugue”. 
Genzmer: Sonata No. 2. Graun: Con- 
certo for Organ and String Orchestra. 
Handel: Organ Concerti Op. 4, Op. 7. 
Hessenberg: Praeludium and Fugue, 
Toccata, Fugue and Ciacona. Hoeller 
Sonata for Violin and Organ. Monni- 
kendam: Concerto for Organ, Trumpets, 
Trombones. Flor Peeters: “Entrata Fes- 
tiva”—Processional and Recessional for 
Organ, 2 Trumpets, 2 Trombones (Tim- 
pani and Union Chorus ad lib.); Organ 
Concerto, 30 Short Preludes on Well- 
Known Hymns. Raphael: Concerto for 
Organ, 3 Trumpets, Timpani, String Or- 
chestra. Willan: Passacaglia No. 2, 36 
Short Preludes and Postludes on Well- 
Known Hymn Tunes. Zipoli: Organ 
Works 

Percussion: Concerti by Cowell and Hov- 
haness. 

Piano: Adams: Sonata. Chou Wen-chung: 
“The Willows Are New”. El-Dabh: 
“Mekta in the Art of Kita”. Hovhaness: 
“Koke No Niwa (Moss Garden)”, “Lake 
of Van”, Sonata, Macedonian Moun- 
tain Dance, “Madras” Sonata, “Shali- 
mar” Suite. Flor Peeters: 10 Bagatelles. 
Ned Rorem: Toccata. S. Stravinsky: 18 
Cadenzas and 4 Fermatas to 11 Mozart 
Piano Concerti, Rossini Album of origi- 
nal Piano Pieces, The Art of Scales. 


Icherepnin: Badinage, Rondo for 2 


Pianos-4 Hands. 

Recorder: Peter: “Its Traditions and its 
Tasks”. New English edition. 

Woodwind and Brass Ensemble: Haydn 
(Pleyel): Divertimento No. | (“St. An- 
thony Chorale”) for 2 Oboes, 2 Horns, 
3 Bassoons, Contra-Bassoon (original in- 
strumentation). 

Koechel Catalogue: New Sth Edition of 
this chronological thematic catalogue of 
works by Mozart: Off press in May 
1961. 

Music Calendar 1961: Off press in Oc- 
tober 1960. 

Pocket Scores: New Eulenburg Pocket 
Scores Catalogue just off press: 1,651 
scores—315 composers (Seven Centuries 
of Music). 

American Music: New 1960 Catalogue of 
Contemporary American Music, includes 
music also in other categories. 


Theodore Presser 





Bryn Mawr, Pa 
*A. A. Hauser 

Band: Stravinsky-Wilson: Berceuse from 
“Firebird” Suite. Philip-Goldman: “The 
Free Lance March”. 

Violin: Schuman, William: Violin Con- 
certo. 

Chamber Music: Rochberg, George: Duo 
Concertante for Violin and Cello. 

Chorus: Lundquist, Matthew: Easter Can- 
tata. 

Vocal Score: Weisgall, Hugo: “Purgatory” 

Voice: Swift, F. F.: “Everyone Can Read 
a Song”, Books I and II. “Art Songs 
and Their Interpretation”. 

Piano: Parsons, S.: “Music of Faith”, Book 
Ill, “Three Piano Moods”, Books I, II, 
and III. 


G. Ricordi 


& West 6list St New York 23 N 
*Ralph Satz 

Opera: Vocal Scores: Poulenc: “Dialogues 
of the Carmelites”’, revised edition 
(French and English) (Eng. trans. by 
Joseph Machlis); “La Voix Humaine” 
(French). Puccini: “Il Tabarro” (Italian 
and English) (Eng. by Machlis); “Gianni 
Schicchi” (Italian and English) (Eng. by 
Anne and Herbert Grossman). 

Chorus: Levy, Marvin D.: “For the Time 
Being” (oratorio), Waxman, Franz: 
“Joshua” (oratorio). Hoiby, Lee: “Hymn 
of the Nativity” (oratorio). Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Mario: “The Fiery Furnace” 
(cantata for baritone narrator, women’s 
voices, organ, and percussion). Ruggero- 
Vene: Missa Pro Defunctis (2 part 
chorus and organ). Kubik: A Series of 
Choral Profiles (P. T. Barnum, George 
Washington, Christopher Columbus); A 
Series of American Folk Song Sketches 
Giannini, Vittorio: Three Devotional 
Motets (Christmas, Good Friday. 
Easter) (mixed chorus and organ). Ad- 
ditions to Choral Classics of the Golden 
Era. 

Band: Giannini, Vittorio: Praeludium and 
Allegro. Creston, Paul: Prelude and 
Dance. Satie: Two Gymnopedies (trans 
by Alfred Reed). 

Textbooks: Shearer, Aaron: Guitar Note 
Speller. Gebhard, Heinrich: Treatise on 
Pedalling. 

Piane: Menotti: Barcarolle from _ ballet 
“Sebastian” (trans. for piano solo and 
duet by Henry Levine). Villa-Lobos 
“The Little Train of Caipira” (trans. b) 
Henry Levine). Scarlatta: Graded Sca 
latti (comp. and ed. by Marthe M 
Motchane). Harvey, Vivien: “Tangk 
wood Tales” (13 recital etudes aft 
Hawthorne). 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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G. Schirmer 


4 East 49th St., New York 22, N. Y 
*H. W. Heinsheimer 


Opera: Barber, Samuel: “A Hand of 
Bridge”. 

Chorus: Hollingsworth, Stanley: Stabat 
Mater. Purcell (ed. Smithers): Te Deum 
and Jubilate Deo. Bach, J. S.: Saint 
Matthew Passion (New Eng. trans. by 
Robert Shaw) 

Study Score: Bernstein, Leonard: “The Age 
of Anxiety” 

Band: Bernstein (arr. Beeler): Overture to 
“Candide”. Schubert (arr. Molnar): “The 
Omnipotence”. 

Voice: Songs by 22 Americans (coll. by 
Bernard Taylor) (high and low). Songs 
from the Light Operas (comp. by Kurt 
Adler). 

Winds: Wilder, Alec: Woodwind Quintet 
No. 3. Bloch, Ernest: Chanty from 
“Poems of the Sea”, for Brass Sextet 
Mozart: Four Horn Concertos (G 
Schirmer’s Library of Musical Classics) 
Haydn, Michael-BoOhm: Flute Concerto 
Scarlatti-Winkler: Ensemble Music for 
Recorders. 

Organ: Pergolesi: Sonata per Organo 

Book: “Thinking for Orchestra”. A new 
approach toward the handling of or 
chestration 

Piano: Howard Kasschau Piano Course 
Books 1-5; Pedal Studies; Note Speller; 
Ensemble Book. Clementi (Zeitlin 
Goldberger): Six Sonatas for 4 hands. 

Violin: Menotti: Violin Concerto (orch 
score reduced for piano) 

Guitar: The Classical Guitar. A new ap- 
proach by Theodore Norman 

Handbells: Stephens: Christmas Music for 
Handbell Choirs. 

Cello: Solos for the Cello Player (comp 
by Otto Deri). Vivaldi (ed. by Grau- 
dan): Six Sonatas for Cello and Piano 


Schmitt, Hall and McCreary 


Park Ave. at Sth St. S. 





Minneap 15, Minr 
*W. B. Lindsay 
Chorus: Wilson, Harry R “Sheila” 


(SATB a cappella). Gears, Wallace I 
“Christ the Lord Is Risen” (SATB a 
cappella). Williams, Ralph E.: “Stars 
and States” (SATB). Freestone, S. G. 
“Thou Lovedst Me” (SATB). Sweelinck- 
Riedel: “O Most High and Holy God” 
(SATB a cappella). Sateren, Leland B.: 
“Beside the Sepulchre” and “The Good 
Old Way” (SATB a cappella). Handel- 
Whitford: “In Three, O Father, I Put 
My Trust” (SATB a cappella). Bruck- 
ner-Strickling an Art Thou” (SATB 
a cappella). Caldwell, Mary E.: “O 
Lovely Christmas Rose” (SATB). 
Dretke, Leora N.: “In Praise and 
Adoration” (SATB). Hood, Frances: 
Gloria, Sing, Gloria (SSAA); “Angels 
We Have Heard on High” (TTBB) 
Whitford, Homer: “Glory to God in the 
Highest” (SAB). 
sand: Mesang, Ted: “4 and 20 Sportunes” 
Barnard, Floyd: “Spirit of Canaveral” 
Concert March). Williams, Ralph | 
Stars and States”. 


Sikorski International Corp. 





82 250 W c 
w Y re lv N 
nry Marx 
Study Score: Berger, Theodor: “Sym- 


_phonischer Triglyph”. 
Piano: Drews, H.: “Organic Piano Tech 


October, 1960 





THE RECORD HUNTER 








presents with pride the World Premiere of 
THE PERSONAL LISTENER 





The first precision Unmatched in Sound 

portable record by Equipment 
layer with Costing Hundreds 
tereoPhones of Dollars 


"Magnificent Sound in Perfect Privacy" 


4 Speeds .. . FULL stereo (& mono) . . . weighs less than 15 Ibs. . . . cased in 
simulated alligator of rugged construction (attaché case) ... slip hinges for re- 
moval of top . . . provisions for simultaneous operation of 3 StereoPhono sets .. . 
diamond & sapphire needles... THE FIRST PERFECT FACILITY FOR HOME, 
TRAVEL, LIBRARY, DORMITORY, LATE LISTENING, SCHOOLS, CONSERVA- 
TORIES, PRIVATE TEACHERS, ETC. 


90 Day Warranty . . . Parts 
PRICE TO MUSICAL AMERICA READERS: $80. 


including, for a limited time, | free set of Koss StereoPhones (retailing everywhere 


for $24.95). (In New York City add 3% City Sales Tax.) Shipping Charges Collect. 
Send Check or Money Order to: 


THE RECORD HUNTER, Dept. M-A 
507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








MARY DEACON 


(A.S.C.A.P.) 


HEAR MY PRAYER 


(Solo) 


Dedicated to the memory of 


CARL DEIS 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 
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SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Compiled and Edited by Irwin Silber. 


Chis beautifully illustrated book is the most comprehensive col 
lection of Civil War songs ever published, It contains the words 
and music to all of the best-loved songs of the Civil War, and 
Irwin Silber’s lively, informative notes tell the story behind each 
song. All of the songs have been arranged for folk singers and 
guitarists. $7.50 


Columbia University Press, NEW YORK 27 





by CHARLES HAUBIEL 


“Echi Classici'"—String Quartet in C Minor 
score and parts complete $7.50 


Programmed by the Feld String Quartet on their tour of 1960-61, and 
premiered at their concert for San Jose State College on July 5th. 


This is the first of a group of string quartets by the composer, entitled 
“Quartetto Tryptich.” 


published by 
Henri Elkan Music Publisher—1316 Walnut St.—Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

















MARY HOWE 


Composer 


“Her writing for voice is one of her finest accomplishments 
. .. Constant in beauty.” Washington, D. C., Post 


THREE HOKKU 
for high or medium voice 
Galaxy Music Corporation (Publisher ) 
2121 Broadway, New York 23 


(Also included in Vol. VI of “Songs by Mary Howe”) 








RACHMANINOFF 


RAPSODIE ON A THEME OF PAGANINI 
2 pianos— (score form) $4.00 
miniature score $2.50 


EIGHTEENTH VARIATION (from Rapsodie on a theme 
of Paganini ) 


piano solo (Grade 4) $1.00 
piano solo (Grade 2) 65 
Violin solo arranged by FRITZ KREISLER $1.00 
Orchestration with piano part edited by Erik Leidzen $3.00 


67 West 44 Siveet CHARLES FOLEY New York 36, N. Y. 








nique”; “Hymns of the Nations”; “Klin- 
gende Heimat” (Folk Song Collection). 

Violin: Graun, J. G.: Six Sonatas, for Vio- 
lin and Piano. Stamitz, Karl: Sinfonia 
Concertante in D major for Two Vio- 
lins and Orchestra. 

Recorder: Winterfeld: Recorder Studies: 1. 
The Recorder in J. S. Bach’s Cantatas. 
2. From Bach’s Cantatas (2 recorders). 
3. The Recorder in Telemann’s Can- 
tatas. 4. From the Operas and Oratorios 
of Handel. 5. Dufay: 12 Duets for So- 
prano and Tenor Recorders. “Joyous 
Dances from the 18th and 19th Cen- 
turies”, for Recorder and Voice. Han- 
del: “Angeletti che cantare” and “Il sotto 
cosi fido”, two arias for soprano, re- 
corders, strings, and figured bass. 

Flute: Stamitz, Karl: Concerto in D ma- 
jor for Flute and Orchestra. 

Oboe: Bach. C.P.E.: Concerto in E flat 
for Oboe and Strings. 

Guitar: Old European Lute Music. Euro- 
pean Christmas Songs for Voice and 
Guitar. 

Clarinet: Fromm-Michaels, Ilse: “Musica 
Larga”, for Clarinet and String Quartet. 
Riotte, P. J.: Concerto in B flat major 
for Clarinet and Orchestra. Rossini: In- 
troduction and Variations for Clarinet 
and Orchestra. 


| Southern Music 





| Peer International 





1619 Broadway, New York 19. N. Y. 
*Roger Herriman 

Orchestra: Fuleihan, Anis: “Accent on 
Precision”. Ives, Charles: “The Gong 
on the Hook and Ladder, or Firemen’s 
Parade on Mainstreet”, for Chamber 
Orchestra. Villa-Lobos, Heitor: Sin- 
fonietta No. 2. 

Chamber Music: Ardevol, Jose: String 
Quartet No. 2 Diamond, David: String 
Quartet No. 4. Ponce, Manuel: “Petite 
Suite dans le style ancien” for String 
Trio. Riegger, Wallingford: Movement 
for 2 Trumpets, 2 Trombones, and 


Piano. 

Violin: Flanagan, William: Chaconne, for 
Violin and Piano. 

Piano: Santa Cruz, Domingo: “Imagenes 
Infantiles”, Series I and II 

Organ: Sibelius, Jan: Intrada 


| Weintraub Music Company 
240 West 55th St.. New York 19, N.Y. 


*Eugene Weintraub 
| Marimba: Kurka, Robert: Concerto for 
Marimba and Orchestra. 

Winds: Kurka: Polka and Waltz, from 
“The Good Soldier Schweik”, for 15 
Wind, Brass, and Timpani Instruments; 
Moravian Folk Songs, arr. for Wind 
Quartet. 

Piano: Kurka: “Notes from Nature” (12 
pieces); Sonatina for Young Persons. 
Shulman, Alan: Five Pieces. 

Orchestra: Raphling, Sam: “Ticker-Tape 
Parade” Overture. 


B. F. Wood Music Company 








GENA BRANSCOMBE 


AFAR ON THE PURPLE MOOR 
(NORFOLK AIR) S.S.AA. 1.7.8.8. 
MURMUR ON, SWEET HARP 
(STEPHEN FOSTER) SSAA. 


and 
COVENTRY'S CHOIR 
Four part women's chorus and piano 
Orchestral accompaniment available 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
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1619 Broadway, New York 19. N. Y. 

*Don Malin 

| Piano: Mark Nevin Piano Course Pre 
paratory Book and Books 1-3, Fou: 
Pieces. Robinson, Eugenia: “Do !: 
Now” (Piano Workbook). 

Chorus: Davis, Katherine K.: “Carol < 
the Drum” (SSA). Malin, Don: “R 
joice, Rejoice Ye Christians” (SSA). 

| Band: Davis-Werle: “Carol of the Drum” 
Orchestra: Kermit and Leslie: “Cham- 


pagne”. 


MUSICAL AMER'CA 
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LEADING INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


MusiIcaL AMERICA presents below an 
exclusive list of foreign music pub- 
lishers, their American agents, and sub- 
sidiaries of the American companies. 
The number opposite the publisher's 
name indicates in the KEY list the 


American agent or parent company. 
A. B. C. Music Corp 7 
Advanced Music Corp 27 
Ager, Yellen & Bornstein, Inc 27 
Agnew Music, Inc. 40 
Alameda Music, Inc 22 
Alpeg Editions (USA) 30 
Alsbach (Netherlands) 30 
Amas (USA) 30 
American Academy of Music, Inc 25 
American Wind Symphony Editions 30 
Amphion Edition (France) 12 
Am-Rus Edition 20 
Andraud 38 
Andrew Music Corp. 16 
Anglo-French Music Co 28 
Ankerford Music Corp. 25 
Appleton Music Publications 13 
A. R. C. Pub. 38 
Argentina de Musica, Editorial (Buenos 

Aires) 7 
Arion (Rodolfo Halffter) 31 
Armstrong, Joseph L. 25 
Arrow Press 5 
Ars Nova (Netherlands) 12 
Artia (Czechoslovakia) 5 
Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, Ltd. 

(London) 4 
Ashmall Co., Wm. E. 23 
Assoc. Board of The Royal Schools ¢ 

Music (London) a 
Atlas Music Corp. 27 
Audubon Music, Inc. 16 
Axelrod Publications 36 
Bach Music Co. 7 
Banks Music Co., Ltd. (London) 24 
Baerenreiter (Germany) 33 
Barry & Cia. (Argentina) 5 
Beekman Music, Inc. 31 
Belaieff, M. P. (Paris) 5 
Bellefield Publishing Co 40 
Benjamin 2 
Benoit (Paris) 33 
Berg, C. H. 40 
Berge Music Co. 23 
Bessel et Cie. (Paris) 33 
Birchard & Co., C. C 39 
Blossom Music Corp. 20 
Blue Grass Music Corp 35 
Bond, Carrie Jacobs 6 
Bornemann, S. (Paris) 18 
Bosworth & Co., Ltd. 3 
Bote and Bock 2 
Brasileira, Editora de Musica 

(International (EMBI) Brazil) 37 
Breitkopf and Haertel 

(Leipzig & Wiesbaden) 2 


Broadcast Music, Inc.: 


Broadcast Music Inc. of Canada 2 
Broekmans (Netherlands) 30 
Bruckner Verlag (Germany) 30 
Buxton Hill Music Corp 9 


Cantorum, Editions Musicales de la 
Schola (et de la Procure Général 


de Musique) 12 
Canzonetta, Editions 25 
Carisch (Italy) (partial) 25 
Carisch (Italy) (rental works) 5 
Carmichael Publications, Inc 16 
Carol Music Co., Inc. 20 
Casa Musicale Sonzogno 2 
Casavant, A. R. 38 
Caton Publishing Co. 40 
Cavendish Music Co. 5 
Cel 30 
a du Monde, Le (Paris) 20 

harling Music Corp. 26 
Chart Music Co. 39 
Chatham Music Corp. 8 
Chester, J. W. (London) 

(rental works) 34 
Choral Art Publications 15 
Choudens (France) 30 
Church Co., John 31 
Cirle Music Publications, Inc 27 
Clarendon Press 28 


October, 1960 


Columbia Pictures Music Corp. 
eevee Music Corp. 
Composers Press 
Consolidated Music Publishers, Inc. 
Consolidated Music Publishing House 
Consortium Musical (formerly Phillips) 
Continental, Editorial (Cuba) 
Cooperativa Interamericana de 
Compositores (Editorial-Montevideo) 
Cos Cob Press 
Cranz, A. (Brussels) 
Creative Music Publishers 
Crestview Music Corp. 
Crist, q , 
Curci, Edizioni (Milan, Italy) (partial) 
Curwen & Son, J. (London) 
Dalbey, W. R. 
Dania, Edition (Denmark) 
Deiss (Paris) 
Delhi Publications 
Delkas Music Publishing Co., Inc. 
Desilu Music Corp 
Dessain (Belgium) 
DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, Inc 
Ditson Co., Oliver 
Doblinger, Ludwig 
Donemus (Netherlands) 
Dorsey Brothers Music Co. 
Duchess Music Corp. 
Durand & Co. (France) 
Eastman School of Music 
Eddy, Trustees under the Will of 
Mary Baker 
Editions Russes de Musique 
Editorial Argentina de Musica 
Elkin & Co. Ltd. 
Elsa Tunes, Inc. 
Embassy Music Corp. 
Emporio Musical S.A. (Ecuador) 
Empress Music, Inc. 
Engstroem (Denmark) 


Enoch & Cie. (Paris) > 


Enoch & Sons (London) 

Ensemble Music Press 

Eschig, Max 

Eulenburg Miniature Scores; 
Praeclassica Orchestra 
Eulenburg (England) 

Feist, Inc., Leo 

Fifth Avenue Music Corp. 

Fillmore Music House 

Florence Music Co. 

Forberg (Germany) 

Forlivesi 

France Music Co. 

Francis, Day & Hunter, Ltd. (London) 

Franklin Co., Inc., John 

Fullarton Music Corp. 

G. & C. Music Co 

Gallet et Fils (Paris) 

Gamble Hinged Music Co. 

Gaudet (Paris) 

Gehrmans, Carl (Stockholm) 
(orchestra works) 

Gehrmans, Carl (Stockholm) (partial) 

General Music Co. 

Gerig, Hans (Cologne, Germany) (partial) 

Gershwin Publishing Corp. 

Gilbert Music Co. (J. Lewis Browne, 
Chicago) 

Gilles (Paris) 


Eulenburg 
(Switzerland); 


Goodwin & Tabb, Ltd. (London) 25, 


Gordon Music Co. 

Gotham Music Service 

Grahl (Germany) 

Grecha, S. A. (Panama) 

Grever Corp., Maria 

Groene Publishing Co 

Gutheil, Edition 

Hall, Ellis B. 

Hamelle & Co. (France) 

Hansen, Wilhelm (Denmark) 

Harmonia Edition (USA) 

Harms, Inc. 

Harms Co., T. B. 

Harris Music Publishing Co., Inc., 
Chas. 

Harwin Music Corp. 

Hatch 

Haydn-Mozart Presse (Salzburg) 

Heinrichshofen (Germany) 

Heltman, Fred 

Henmar Press (USA) 

Herelle (France) 

Heritage Publications 

Heugel et Cie. (Paris) 
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Just Off The Press 
New Catalogues 


Please send me without charge the 
new Peters Edition Catalogue 


for: 


] Eulenburg Pocket Scores Library 
Seven centuries of music 
1651 Scores 
315 Composers 

| Contemporary American Music 
(64 pages) 
Orchestra Music 


Contemporary Works 
(32 pages) 
Standard Works 
(56 pages) 
Instrumental Music and Chamber 
Music “From Solo to Nonet”’ 
(100 pages) 
} Vocal—Choral—Organ Music 
(68 pages) 


hand 


iz 





[] Piano and Piano Ensemble 

[] Harp Music [] Recorder Music 

[] Guitar Music [) Carillon Music 

[] Contemporary Music from Holland 

.] Books about Music 

t Name ee ee 
(Please print) ‘ 
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Peters Edition Music Calendar 
For 1961 


$2.50 634 x 10 inches 
C. F. PETERS CORPORATION 


373 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


28 illustrations 


; Please send me copies of the } 


MUSIC CALENDAR 1961 


Payment enclosed: $ 





HENMAR PRESS, INC. 


annownces with pride 
the catalogue of 
works by 


JOHN CAGE 


See eee cee. ee ee ee 


available upon request 





from the 
Sole Selling Agents: 


C. F. PETERS CORPORATION 
373 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Heuwekemeijer, Edition (Holland) 12 Meridian, Les Nouvelles Editions; 
Highgate Press 17 Meridian Music Co., Ltd. (London) 37 
Hinrichsen Edition (London) 30 Meridian Music Corp. 26 
Holland Music (Amsterdam) 37 Merion Music, Inc. 31 
Hollywood Songs, Inc. 15 Merrymount Music, Inc. 31 
Hug (Switzerland) 30 Merseburger Verlag (Germany) 30 
Huntzinger, Inc., R. I 41 Mexicana, Editorial de Musica 
Israeli Music Publications (Tel Aviv) 20 International, SA 37 
Jacobs, Inc., Walter 3 Mexicanas, Ediciones (Mexico City) 20 
Jacobs-Bond, Carrie 6 Miessner Music Co 14 
Jenkins Music Co 20 Miller, Inc., Bob 20 
Jobert, Jean (France) 12 Miller Music Corp a 
Johnstone Music Co 20 Mills Music, Ltd. 25 
Jusko Publications, Ralph 41 MJQ Music, Inc 2 
Kahnt Nachfolger, C. F 2 Modern Accordion Publications 
Kalmar-Ruby Music Corp 20 (England) 25 
Kay and Kay Music Pub. Corp l Modern Music Press, Inc 14 
Kaycee Music Corp 20 Mono Music Co 20 
Keith Prowse (London) 15 Mood Music Co 35 
Kistner & Siegel (organum series only) 10 Morris Music Co 40 
Kneusslin (Switzerland) 30 Moseler Verlag (Germany) 32 
Krone Publications, Max 17 19 Movietone Music Corp 15 
Kultura (Hungary) 5 Mueller, Willy 30 
Lafleur & Son, J. R 5 Mumil Publications 13 
La Salle Publishers, Inc 37 Murdoch & Murdoch (London) (partial) 9 
Latin American Music Pub. Co., Ltd Musia 30 
(London) 37 Music Press, Inc 31 
Lengnick & Co., Ltd., Alfred (England) 25 Music Products 29 
Leuckhart, F.E.C 2 Music Pub’g. Co. of Australia, Pty. Ltd. 37 
Levant Music 31 Musica Rara (London) 31 
Levis Music Publishing Co 1 Mutual Music Society, Inc 9 
Liber-Southern, Ltd. (London) 37 Nagel’s Musik-Archiv. 2 
Liberty Songs, Inc 16 National Educational Music 40 
Lienau (Germany) 30 New American Music Award Series 
Lion Music Corp 4 (Sigma Alpha Iota) 30 
Litolff, Collection 30 New Era Music Co 20 
Liturgical Press, Inc 31 New Music Editions 31 
Loeb-Lissauer, Inc 20 New World Music Corp. 27 
Lombardo Music Corp 8 New York Library Music Pub 30 
Lowal Music Corp 9 Nirella, Danny 40 
Lyche (Norway) 30 Noetzel (Germany) 30 
Main Street Songs 20 North & Son Music Co., Inc 35 
Maison-Blanche Music Co 20 Novello & Co., Ltd. 18 
Mansion Music Corp 22 O6esterreichischer Bundesverlag 2 
Mathot (Paris) 33. «Oliver Publications 15 
Mayfair Music Corp 26 Olman Music Co 20 
Mayo Music Co 20 Out of the World Music Co 20 
Maxwell-Wirges Publications 36 Palisades Music (Hollywood) 2 
McGinnis & Marx Music Publications Pampa Publishing Association, Inc. 25 
(USA) 30 Pan-American Music Co., Inc. 20 
Melody Lane Publications Inc 37 Pan American Union, Washington 37 
Melrose & Montgomery Music Co 20 Panther Music Corp 37 
Melrose Music Corp 26 Parks Music Co., J. A 19 
Mercury Music Corp 31 Paterson’s Publications, Ltd. (London) 13 
KEY—American Agent or Parent Company 
1. Amsco Music Publishing Co., 240 W. 55th 22. Marks, E. B., Music Corp., 136 W. 52nd 
St., NYC 19 Se., NYC 19. 
2. Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 1 W 23. McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., 
47th St., NYC 36 Boston 19, Mass. 
3. Belwin, Inc., Rockville Centre, L. I 24. ee, E. A., 1576 Broadway, NYC 
4. Big 3 Music Corp., 1540 Broadway, NYC 
36 25. Mil Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway, NYC 
5. Boosey & Hawkes, Inc., 30 W. 57th St., 
NYC 19 26. Sieoste Edwin H., & Co., Inc., 31 W 
6. Boston Music Co., 116 Boylston St., 54th St., NYC 19 
Boston, Mass 27. Music Publishers Holding Corp., 619 W. 
7. Bourne, Inc., 136 W. S2nd St., NYC 19. 54th St.. NYC 19 
8. Bregman, Vocco & Conn, Inc., 1619 28. Oxford University Press, Inc., 417 Fifth 
Broadway, NYC 19 Ave., N 16 
8a. Broude Bros., 56 W. 46th St., NYC 19 29 7 shy Music Publisher, P. O. Box 145, 
Chappell & Co., Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., Beaumont, Calif 


NYC 20 


10. Concordia Press, 358 S. Jefferson Ave., St 


Louis, Mo 


11. Elkan, Henri, Music Publishers, 1316 Wal- 


nut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
12. Elkan Vogel Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa 


1716 Sansom St., 


13. Fischer, Carl, Inc., 62 Cooper Square, 
NYC 3 

14. FitzSimons, H. T., Co., Inc., 615 N 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 

1S. Fox, Sam, Music Publishing Co., 1250 
Sixth Ave., NYC 20 

16. Frank Music Corp., 77 W. 46th St., 
NYC 19 

17. Galaxy Music Corp 2121 Broadway, 
NYC 23 

18. Gray, H. W., Co., Inc., 159 W. 48th St., 
NYC 17 

19. Kjos, Neil A., Music Co., Park Ridge, III 

20. Leeds Music Corp., 322 W. 48th St., 
NYC 19 

21 Lorenz Publishing Co., 501 E. Third St., 


Dayton 1, Ohio 


33. 
34 
36. 


36. 


4? 


. Presser, 
. Presto Music Service, 


Peters, C. F., Fourth Ave., 


NYC 16 


Corp., 373 


Theodore, Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Box 10704, Tampa, 


“la. 
Ricordi, G., Inc., 16 W. 61st St.. NYC 23 
Schrimer, G., Inc., 4 E. 49th St., NYC 17 
Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., NYC 20 
Shawnee Press, Inc., 
Gap, Pa 

Southern Music Publishing Co., Inc., 
Broadway, NYC 19 

Southern Music Co., 
Antonio 6, Texas. 
Summy-Birchard Publishing Co., 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, III 
Volkwein Bros., Inc., 632 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Willis Music Co., 
cinnati, Ohio 
World Library of Sacred Music, 
Westwood Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


Delaware Water 
1619 
830 E. Houston, San 
1834 
Liberty Ave., 
124 E. Fourth St., Cin- 


1846 
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Paull-Pioneer Music Co. 

Paxton & Co., Ltd., W. (England) 

Peer International Corp.; Peer Interna- 
tional, Pty. Ltd.; Peer International 
(Canada), Ltd. (Montreal); Peer Inter- 
national Corp. of Puerto Rico; Peer 
Internacional de Venezuela; Peer In- 
ternacional de Colombia, Ltda.; Peer 
Musikverlag, GMBH (Hamburg) 

Pera Music Corp. 

Peters Edition 

Philharmonia Pocket Scores 

Philippo, Editions (Herelle) (France) 

Piantadosi, George & Arthur 

Pickwick Music Corp. 

Piedmont Music Co., Inc. 

Pigott & Co., Ltd. (Ireland) 

Pine Ridge Music, Inc. 

Piron & Co., J. 

Plainchant Publications Committee 
(London) 

Pond, Wm. A. 

Promotora Hispano Americana de 
Musica (Mexico) 

Quiroga, Ediciones (Spain) 

Rahter 

Ranger Music, Inc. 

Reinhardt, Edition (Switzerland) 

Reis & Erler (Germany) 

Reis & Taylor Music Corp. 

Remick Music Corp. 

Reuter & Reuter, Forlags, A.B. 
(Stockholm) (partial) 

Reynard Publishing Co., Inc. 

Rieter-Biedermann, J. 

Robbins Music Corp. 

Rodart Music Corp. 

Rohrer, Gertrude Martin 

Rongiven Music, Inc. 

Rosemeadow Publishing Corp. 

Rouwart, Lerolle & Co. 

Row Music Co., R. D. 

Rudell Carte & Co. 

Russes de Musique, Editions (Serge & 
Natalie Koussevitzky) 

Salabert, Editions (Paris) 

Sassetti & Ca. (Lisbon) (partial) 

Saunders Publications, Inc. 

Schmidt Co., Arthur P 

Schola Cantorum, Editions Musicales de 
la (et de la Procure Général de 
Musique) 

Schott and Co., Ltd. (England) 

Schott Freres (Belgium) 

Schott’s Soehne, B. (Germany) 

Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. 

Schuberth & Co., Inc., Edward 

Schumann Music Corp. 

Senart, Maurice 

Sette Note, Edizioni (Italy) 

Shubert Music Pub. Corp. 

Simrock, N 

Singenberger, J. 

Skidmore Music Co., Inc. 

Societas Universalies Sanctae Ceciliae 
(Italy) 

Société d’éditions Musicales Internation- 
ales (SEMI) (Paris) 

Society for the Publication of American 
Music 

Sonzogno, Casa Musicale 

Southern Music Pub. Co. (Canada), Ltd. 
(Montreal); Southern Music Interna- 
cional (Chile); Southern Music Pub. 
Co. (A’sia), Pty. Ltd. (New Zealand) 
(Australia); Southern Music (Vienna) 
GMBH, (Austria); Southern Music 
Pub. Co. (S.A.), Pty. Ltd. (Johannes- 
burg, U. of S.A.); Southern, Edizioni 
(Italy); Southern Music Pub. Co., Ltd 
(London); Southern Music  I[nterna- 
cional (Peru); Southern Music, A.B. 
(Stockholm); Southern Music Pub. Co 
(Japan). Ltd. (Tokyo); Southern Mu- 
sic (Belgium) S.A. (Brussels) 

Southwell Publishing Co. 

Southwestern Music Publishers 

Sprague-Coleman, Inc. 

Stainer & Bell 

Stargen Music Corp. 

State Publishing House (Moscow, 
USSR ) 

State Street Music Co. 

Stratford Music Corp. 

Sud, Editions (Montreal) 

Seuddeutscher Musikverlag 

Summy Co., Clayton F. 

Summy Publishing Co. 

Sun Music Co., Inc. 

Supreme Music Corp. 

Suvini Zerboni, Edizioni 
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Talzehn Music Corp. 30 





Taunus ne Soon) = , 
Icherepnin Collection (Japan) : 
Same = Pub. Co. (formerly Alec OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
Templeton, Inc.) 36 
Thompson, C. W. 6 by the 
Thompson, —g = ‘ (Canada) 4, . 
. Treasure Chest Pub., Inc 
; Haney 4 a — A. CELEBRATED 
ullar-Meredit 0. 2 
) Union Musical Espanola 2 AMERICAN COMPOSER 
Universal Edition 2 a At 
“ Vandersloot Music Pub. Co 25 ? 
Van Rossum (Netherlands) 42 
0 Vernon Music Corp. 8 
< Victor Pub. Co. (Texas) 38 
=) Villa-Lobos, Music of 1 
4 Vieweg (Germany) 30 
0 von Tilzer Music Pub. Co., Harry (divi 
sion of Teleklew Productions, Inc.) 8 
8 Wabash Music Co. 20 
Wagner y Levien (Mexico City) 37 
= Weaner-Levant (Mercury) 31 
+. Weil Music Co., Inc., Milton 20 
> Westerlund A-B., Oy. R. E. (Helsinki) 37 
. Western Music Library 14 
-- White, H. N. 40 
0 Williams, Ltd., Joseph (England) Ye 
30 Williams Music Pub. Co., Inc., Clarence 20 
20 Williamson Music, Inc u 
: Winthrop Rogers Edition 5 
Wirges, Maxwell 6 
15 Witmark and Sons Co., M 27 SACRED SOLOS 
sic Pp > > } . 
4 — Pub. Co., Pty. Ltd. (Aus i HEAR ME LORD a 
Zanibon Edition (Italy) 30 | KNELT AT THY ALTAR Chappell & Co., Inc. 
4 Zimmermann (Germany) 30 THOU WILT LIGHT MY CANDLE G. Schirmer 


c BOOKS ON MUSIC 





SECULAR SOLOS 


MY DREAM OF SPRINGTIME Carl Fischer, Inc. 


RED BIRD G. Schirmer 
SOME LOVELY THING Carl Fischer, Inc. 


6 Books on music published since 
October 1959 and not previously re- 
Pp ported in MusICAL AMERICA are listed 
33 below. Books issued by music publish- 
ers are included in the lists above un- 
1° der the publishers’ names. 


SACRED CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


BEHOLD GOD IS MY SALVATION (SATB) Carl Fischer, Inc. 


Doubleday & Company 





HE WHO BELIEVES IN ME (SATB) Remick Music Corp. 
THE PRAYERS OF MANKIND (SATB) Robbins Music Co. 


575 Mad n Ave New York 22, N Y 


Memorial and Conversations. By Igor 
Stravinsky and Robert Craft. (Double- 
day, New York, $3.95). The companion 
volume to the first Stravinsky-Craft 
book, “Conversations”. This new volume 
contains autobiographical material, ver- 
bal portraits of some of the composer’s 
friends and acquaintances, some musical 
questions, and a discussion of three of 
his operas. 


SECULAR-CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
A SALUTE TO AMERICA (SATB) (SSA) Remick Music Corp. 


(with piano, band or orchestra acc.) 
IF YOU STAND VERY STILL (SA, SSA, SATB) Remick Music Corp. 
THIS NATION UNDER GOD (SATB) 
(band arr. available) 


ae ee) 


tr rw 
Awri~ 


Bourne, Inc. 


27 Folk Songs of North America. By Alan 
Lomax. (Doubleday, $7.50, 640  pp.). 
13 The words, music and stories of over 
2 300 songs. 


One of America's Most Widely Programmed Composers 


ahi 
2 One 
S000 ttt! 00000900002 


Copland on Music. By Aaron Copland ‘i : 
(Doubleday, $4.00, 288 pp.) Copland’s 0060 Et SH 
views On music and musicians, how 
music is conceived and how it should be 
performed. 








available at your local dealer—Each, $7.50 
THE CHAPPELL GROUP, 609 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


address orders to: 47-55 58th St., Woodside 77, L. I., WN. Y. 


On Christmas Day in the Morning. Com- 
piled by John Langstaff. (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, $3.25). A collec- 
ion of traditional Christmas carols, 
llustrated for children. 


Harold Arlen: Happy with the Blues. By c7>_~sFor the singer, vocal coach, accompanist, conductor 
Edward Jablonski. (Doubleday, $4.95, —— 
eee. 3 ee wares <2 hates = | eae Rodgers & Hart 
‘ ae eee a ia ne... cvacuasnensunes Sandy Wilson 
Jazz Street. ~>hotographed by ennis c“D : . 
po Stock. (Doubleday and Co., $6.95.) A Destry Rides Again “Sere e tere ree Tee Harold Rome 
20 uae of tie nox eeadiehos oe = Oy ........ ee. Styne & Sondheim 
formance and rehearsal. I le Hague & Fields 
a0 Harcourt, Brace and Co. — _ The Sound of Music (in prep.)...Rodgers & Hammerstein 
= 
=e 
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Alfred A. Knopf 


Mad n Ave New 





Frederick Delius. By Sir Thomas Beecham. 
(Alfred A. Knopf, $5.75, 227 pp.). A 
composer's biography by a close friend 
and celebrated conductor 


McGraw-Hill 


West 42nd St., N 


Music with Children. By Alfred Ellison 
(McGraw-Hill, $5.75, 294 pp.). A basic 
music program for the elementary 
school 


Foundations and Principles of Music Edu- 
cation. By Charles Leonard. (McGraw- 
Hill, $6.00, 364 pp.). An orientation to 
music education for graduate and under- 
graduate students 


Orchestration: A Practical Handbook. By 
Joseph Wagner. (McGraw-Hill, $6.95, 
366 pp., plus $2.50 for workbook) 
Band Scoring. By Joseph Wagner. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $7.95, 443 pp., plus $2.95 
for workbook). Two comprehensive 
books that presuppose no knowledge or 
experience in these special skills, yet are 
extremely valuable to musicians of all 
degrees of training 


Oxford University Press 


4 f+} Ave New York - 





The Art of Jazz. Essays on the Nature 
and Development of Jazz Edited by 
Martin T. Williams. Oxford University 
Press, New York. $5.00 


Stravinsky. By Roman Vlad. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $7.00). A biography and 
study of the Russian composer's works. 


Mozart’s Operas. By E. J. Dent. (Oxford 
University Press, $2.45, 287 pp.). A 
paperback reissue of a famous critical 
study 


National Music. By Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams. (Oxford University Press, $3.50) 
This book is Vaughan William’s prin- 
cipal prose work, and expresses fully 
and clearly his most deeply held con- 
victions On nationalism in music, folk 
song, and the nature of music generally. 
It was originally published in 1934. 146 
Ppp 


The Cantatas of Johann Sebastion Bach. 
By W. Gillies Whittaker (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $26.90). A discussion of 
220 cantatas each of which is discussed 
as a whole with both the texts and the 
musical settings analvzed General 
questions arising out of these analyses 
are also dealt with at length. Illus- 
trated with musical examples. 2 vols. 
1453 pp 


Interpretation for the Piano Student. By 
Joan Last. (Oxford University Press, 
$2.90). Practical advice on the prob- 
lems of interpretation and technique 
for students, teachers, and amateur 
pianists. 141 pp 


The New Oxford History of Music. Vol- 
ume Ill, Ars Nova and the Renaissance. 
Edited by Gerald Abraham and Dom A. 
Hughes. (Oxford University Press, New 
York, $11.50.) The latest volume in 
Oxford’s complete survey of music. 


Prentice-Hall 
Englewood Cliffs, N 


‘ 





Prentice-Hall Choral Series. Books I-IV, 


by Harry R. Wilson and Walter Ehret; 
Book IX by L. Stanley Glarum. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, $1.25 each, 62 pp. each). 
Book I: for soprano, soprano and alto. 
Book II: for soprano, alto and baritone. 
Book III: for soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass. Book IV: for tenor I, tenor II, 
bass I and bass II. Book IX: sacred 
anthems for soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass 


Sing a Song. By Roberta McLaughlin and 
Lucille Wood. (Prentice-Hall, $1.50, 48 
pp.). Songs for pre-school and primary 
children. 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, N. J 


The Sense of Music. By Victor Zucker- 
kandl. (Princeton University Press. 
$6.00). Another book designed to lead 
the musically uninitiated into a more 
complete understanding of the workings 
of music. The book deals primarily 
with the elements of listening, those of 
melody, texture and structure, meter and 
rhythm, polyphony, and harmony. The 
end of the book contain excerpts from 
many scores cited in the text. 





The Untuning of the Sky. By John Hol- 
lander. (Princeton University Press, 
$8.50, 464 pp.). A study of the ideas of 
music in English poetry. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


Man and His Music. By Alec Harman 
and Anthony Miller. (Essential Books, 
Fair Lawn, N. J. $7.00). This second 
volume in the series “Man and His Mu- 
sic” completes a four-volume set which 
tells the story of musical experience in 
the Western world in relation to other 
arts. This present volume deals with 
late Renaissance and Baroque music. 


A History of Western Music. By Donald 
Jay Grout. (W. W. Norton, New York, 
N. Y. $8.95.) A new book covering 
every aspect of music history including 
form, notation, performance, music 
printing, development of instruments, 
and biographical information on com- 
posers. It is handsomely illustrated to- 
gether with 130 music examples. 


Mozart: A Pictorial Biography. By Erich 
Valentin. (Viking Press, $6.50). This 
book shows in words and pictures every 
facet of Mozart’s personality, from his 
brilliant boyhood as a child prodigy 
playing before all the scintillating courts 
of Europe to his final poverty and neg- 
lect. 141 pp. 


Friedemann Bach. By A. E. Bachvogel. 
Translated by Emanuel W. Hammer. 
(Pageant Press, $3). A biography of 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s talented son, 
Friedemann, whose life, unlike his 
father’s, was marked by depths of de- 
spair and peaks of elation. 209 pp. 


Jews in Music. By Arthur Holde. (Philoso- 
phical Library, $5.00). In his book the 
Jewish contribution to music since the 
early 19th century to this day is treated 
for the first time under a unified chrono- 
logical and historical aspect. Extensive 
chapters are devoted both to sacred and 
secular music. 364 pp. 


Counterpoint. By Hugo Kauder. (Macmil- 
lan Company, $5.95. 145 pp.) A text- 
book on polyphonic counterpoint. 





ARTISTS AND 
MANAGEMENT 


S. HUROK 


S. Hurok has announced the signing 
of Leonie Rysanek, soprano; Giorgio 
Tozzi, bass; and Elinor Ross, soprano. 

Miss Rysanek is a leading soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, San Fran- 
cisco Opera, Munich Staatsoper, and 
La Scala in Milan. Mr. Tozzi is also 
a leading member of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Both he and Miss Rysanek re- 
cord for RCA Victor. 

Miss Ross has been soloist at the 
Caramoor Festival and sang leading 
roles with the Cincinnati Summer Op- 
era and the Chicago Lyric Opera. 


MUSIC CENTRE BUREAU 


A new concert bureau in Baltimore 
to be known as the Music Centre Con- 
cert Bureau, has been established by 
Ernest R. Fink. It will have offices 
at 1123 N. Charles Street and will be 
managed by Lillian Powell Bonney, 
who formerly operated the Bonney 
Concert Bureau in Baltimore. One of 
the first ventures of the new organiza- 
tion will be the presentation of a 
Beethoven cycle by the Budapest Quar- 
tet. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Among the special musical events to 
be given by the New York Philhar- 
monic next season will be a six-week 
series devoted to “Schumann and the 
Romantic Movement” and another de- 
voted to “Keys to the 20th Century”. 
Special works will include Liszt's 
“Faust” Symphony (conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein), Mahler’s Third 
Symphony (conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos), Berlioz’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” (conducted by Alfred Wallen- 
stein), and  Prokofieff's “Alexander 
Nevsky” (conducted by Thomas Schip- 
pers). Soloists, in addition to those 
previously announced, will include 
Morton Gould, Leonid Kogan, Wolf- 
gang Schneiderhan, Irmgard Seefried, 
Adele Addison, Charles Bressler, Lisa 
della Casa, Martha Lipton, Nan Merri- 
man, Marni Nixon, Leopold Simoneau, 
Blanche Thebom, and Chester Watson. 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA 


Six new American singers have been 
engaged for the current season of the 
New York City Opera besides those 
previously announced. Making their 
debuts with the company will be Sara 
Baum, Giulia De Curtis, Doris Yarick, 
Diana Delmonte, and Patricia Brooks, 
sopranos, and Robert Williams, tenor. 
Returning to the company after ab- 
sences will be Gloria Lane, Anne Mc- 
Knight, Luigi Vellucci, Louis Quilico, 
and David Poleri. 


ZIMBLER SINFONIETTA 


The Zimbler Sinfonietta, chambe 
orchestra founded in Boston in 194 
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by the late Josef Zimbler, cellist of the 
Boston Symphony, has been recently 
reorganized so that this ensemble, 
whose members are all string players 
of the Boston Symphony, is now man- 
aging its own activities. George Zazof- 
sky has been selected musical director, 
and Herman Silberman. business man- 
ager. 


LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 


The Little Orchestra Society has 
moved to new offices at 111 West 57th 
Street in New York City. 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 


The National Music League launched 
its 11th international artist exchange 
on Aug. 16, when Joseph Schwartz ap- 
peared in Rio de Janeiro as part of the 
third Brazilian artist exchange arranged 
by the League and the Brazilian Min- 
istry of Education and Culture. The 
Brazilian concerts are under the au- 
spices of Pro Arte of Brazil. 


WASHINGTON OPERA SOCIETY 


Bliss Hebert, pianist, stage director 
and vocal coach, has been named gen- 
eral manager of the Opera Society of 
Washington. Mr. Hebert has been as- 
sociated with the Society since 1958, 
when he was engaged as coach for 
“The Rake’s_ Progress”. He _ also 
coached the cast of “Falstaff” and 
“Don Giovanni”. Last season he di- 
rected two operas, “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” and “Otello”. 


WALTER HOMBURGER 


Walter Homburger has signed Rohan 
de Saram, 21-year-old Singhalese cel- 
list, who will make his North Ameri- 
can debut this January as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic. Mr. de 
Saram, a pupil of Casals, will return 
for his first North American tour dur- 
ing the fall of 1961. 


TERESA DANCE COMPANY 


Teresa, formerly the partner of Lui- 
sillo, has formed her own Spanish dance 
company with the official title of Teresa 
y Su Compania Espanola. Her part- 
ner will be Julio Piedra, who was 
trained by Luisillo. The other women 
dancers will be Sandra Contreras and 
Pilar Avila. The company will open 
a European tour in November. 


MARTHA MOORE SMITH 


Martha Moore Smith Enterprises has 
signed Floyd Worthington, baritone, to 
a personal representative contract for 
1960-61. Mr. Worthington is currently 
completing a European tour, in which 
he is presenting recitals in Stockholm, 
Hamburg, Berlin, Vienna,  Ziirich, 
Amsterdam, and London, plus radio 
nd TV appearances. 


SZILARD PRODUCTIONS 


While in Japan making arrangements 
for the projected filming of the New 
York City Ballet, Paul Szilard signed 
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the Vienna Saengerknaben for several 
concerts in the Orient as well as arrang- 
ing concerts for Grant Johannesen. 


HARTFORD SYMPHONY 


Michael Brotman has been appointed 
general manager of the Hartford Sym- 
phony. 


CONDUCTORS 


The Pontiac (Mich.) Symphony has 
reengaged Francesco di Blasi as con- 
ductor for his eighth season with the 
orchestra. Mr. di Blasi has also been 
re-engaged as conductor of the Detroit 
Little Symphony for its concerts at 
Metropolitan Beach. 


Rudolf Kruger has been reappointed 
general manager and musical director 
of the Fort Worth Opera Association 
for the sixth consecutive season. 


Francois Jaroschy has been ap- 
pointed conductor of the York (Pa.) 
Symphony to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Robert Mandell. 


Richard Marcus has accepted the po- 
sition of music director and conductor 
of the Royal Winnipeg Ballet. He 
formerly conducted the Easton (Pa.) 
Symphony. 


The Chattanooga Opera Association 
has engaged Siegfried Landau as its 
musical director for the 1960-61 sea- 
son. 


Harry Farbman will return as music 
director of the Redlands Bowl (Calif.) 
Symphony for his fourth consecutive 
season. 


The Masterwork Music and Art 
Foundation, of Morristown, N. J. has 
reappointed David Randolph as con- 
ductor of the Masterwork Chorus and 
musical director of the Foundation for 
the coming season. 


Rafael Kubelik has been appointed 
chief conductor of the Bavarian State 
Radio Orchestra. He succeeds Eugen 
Jochum, as of November 1961. 


Ivan Kertesz, first conductor of 
Augsburg Staedtische Theatre, has been 
appointed General-musikdirektor. 


David Gooding joined the National 
Opera Company as musical director in 
early September. The touring com- 
pany is administered by the National 
Grass Roots Opera Foundation of 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Herbert von Karajan has resigned as 
music director of the Salzburg Festival. 


Henry Aaron has been named mu- 
sical director and conductor of the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Symphony, replac- 
ing Henry Mazer. 





New Piano Music 


HALSEY STEVENS 
5 Little 5-Finger Pieces $ .75 
Music for Ann 1.00 


New Choral Music 


JOHN EDMUNDS 
Harrington's Hoop (SSA, 


TTB or SAB) 50 
HERBERT INCH 
Cradle Song (SSA) .20 


HALSEY STEVENS 
A New Year Carol (SATB)  .20 
Weepe O Mine Eyes (SATB) _.20 


Complete catalogue free on request. 


Dow Publishers, Inc. 


Box 246, Planetarium Station 
New York 24 

















O SWEET CONTENT 
. TERTIUS NOBLE 
Med. 90¢ 


LITTLE BOY HOW OLD ARE YOL 
(American folk tale) 
EMANUEL MIDDLETON 


High 60¢ 





Choral Fantasia S.A.T.B. 


Tannhauser .. Wagner ......... .30¢e 
Bohemian Girl . . Balfe 
Faust . . Gounod 





EMANUEL A. MIDDLETON 
Sole Selling 
Banks & Sons (Music) Ltd. 
1576 Broadway 
New York 36, New York 








AUGENER EDITION 


COUPERIN PIECES DE CLAVECIN 


Rr 


anrr and Ch rysanger, ea 
Four Volume ea. 3.75 


BERINGER EASY CLASSICS 


Easiest original pian work 


BACH SONGS & AIRS 


ed., Prout. Tw books each 
Soprano, Contralto, Tenor. 2.50 
Two books for Bass 25 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 
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Mr. Harold MacGrath 
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154 West 57th Street 
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The Y.M. & Y.W.H.A. presents 
a Concert of works by 


ERICH ITOR KAHN 


and 


Heinrich SCHUETZ 
Wednesday eve., October 26 1960 at 8:30 P.M 


Kaufman Concert Hall 
92nd Street & Lexington Avenue 

Program: 
Kahn \ rra Tro Chansons Populaires 
Six I Bauat Short Piano Pie Two 

Psa 
Schuetz: Cantata 
Perf ne Art 
Sudo Kor 


Ka 


Gustav Me Conductor, Shir 
ad Wolff, Mathew Raimond Ne 
y re David Glaze Othe 
” amr in ! ate 
Admission 2.50 & 1.50 
Box Office ATwater 9-2400 


YVES TINAYRE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
AND INTERPRETATION 
ONE OF THE GREATEST INTERPRETERS 


OF OUR TIME 
OSCAR THOMPSON 


334 Riverside Drive, New York 25. AC 2-0207 

















Maurice Finnell 
Fall Group Courses 
Musicianship — Sightsinging 
Private Study Available by Appt. 


Metropolitan Opera Studios 
1425 Bway, NYC 18 LO 5-5831 
NYSTA PL 7-6300 








ALEXANDER 


ALEXAY 


Voice Coach . Concert Accompanist 
(Peerce, Novotna, Dobbs, Hines 
Stahiman, Tucker, Peters, others) 

AVAILABLE FOR NEW YORK RECITALS 
Program Building ¢ Repertoire 





404 E. S5th St., N.¥.C. 22 EL 5-4776 








Stanislav Skrowaczewski 





New Minneapolis Conductor 


When the Polish conductor, Stanis- 
law Skrowaczewski, takes the helm of 
the Minneapolis Symphony on Oct. 1, he 
will be one of the two or three youngest 
men to hold a post with a major Amer- 
ican orchestra. At 36, he is a distin- 
guished, even handsome fellow, with 
the cleanly etched features and anima- 
tion of a European intellectual. His 
eyes are a shade of blue that even dark, 
horn-rimmed glasses cannot hide, and 
every gesture of head and hands be- 
trays a kind of smooth-flowing physical 
Vitality. 

When this reporter spoke with the 
conductor at his New York hotel, Mr. 
Skrowaczewski’s youthfully mature face 
wore a sun-tan so dark it belied the 
scant week of Florida vacation in which 
it had been acquired. Immediately be- 
fore Miami, he had felt winter in South 
America, where he had directed con- 
certs with the national orchestras of 
Argentina, Peru, and Chile, as well as 
three programs with the Amigos de la 
Musica in Buenos Aires. 

His first visit to the United States 
came in 1958, when he made his debut 
with the Cleveland Orchestra. The fol- 
lowing year he returned to that city, 
directing several concerts and going 
subsequently to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Mexico City and, finally, South Amer- 
ica. 

The fact that Mr. Skrowaczewski 
was born in 1923 places him in a very 
special generation of Polish musicians. 
World War II, with its sequel of Soviet 
domination for Poland, came when he 
was still extremely young, but never- 
theless old enough to have known pre- 
war Polish musical life. This, he feels, 
accounts for certain differences be- 
tween his musical attitudes and those 
of the succeeding, youngest genera- 
tions. Of these, he says with a kind of 
startled admiration for their accomplish- 
ments: “they have no past”! 

During the war, music in Poland 
stopped dead. After the war, under a 
Communist regime, it was deliberately 
rebuilt on a new and amazingly gener- 
ous pattern. Music schools and sym- 
phony orchestras were established in 
liberal numbers where none had ex- 
isted before. Musicians found a re- 
spectable place in the scheme of things, 
both social and economic, so that it 
could be more profitable, for instance, 
to be a violinist than a chemist. 

Mr. Skrowaczewski himself, after an 
introduction to music by his mother, 
studied piano and violin at the Con- 
servatory of the Lwow Music Society. 
In 1940 and 1941, when he was 17, he 
studied composition and conducting at 
the State Conservatory in Lwow, and at 
23 received diplomas in these subjects 
from the Krakow State Higher School 
of Music. In Paris, he studied with Paul 
Kletzki and Nadia Boulanger. 

It goes without saying that until the 
Polish revolution of 1956, all musical 









Stanislaw Skrowaczewski 


endeavors in that country were subject 
to State control. After 1956, control 
ceased. Works which had been openly 
or tacitly banned began to make their 
appearances on programs, and com 
posers were free to pursue their muse 
wherever it might lead. Financial sup- 
port did mot cease, however, to the 
astonishment of many people. 

Though music Mr. Skrowaczewski 
has composed is little known in this 
country, he has won an impressive 
number of prizes in Poland and has 
amassed a large catalogue for so young 
an author. Four symphonies, several 
symphonic suites, a number of string 
quartets, sonatas for piano and other 
instruments, and music for Polish films 
are listed among the works. Now that 
he is in this country, for at least one 
year, American audiences will undoubt- 
edly become at least somewhat ac- 
quainted with them, even though he, 
himself, prefers not to serve as podium- 
master for his own music. 

—Lester Trimble 


Schirmer Centenary 
(Continued from page 12) 


1855, at Niblo’s Theatre and ran for 
four weeks with a box-office return that 
compared favorably with those of stand- 
ard imports. Bristow was supervisor of 
music in the public schools of New 
York from 1854 until his death in 
1898. (Would a man of similar talents 
and courage get the job today?) 

William Henry Fry, another cham- 
pion of American music, produced his 
opera “Leonora” at the Academy of 
Music in 1858. Decidedly, there were 
stirrings of native culture even in those 
years, when the music that is our daily 
bread today was still known and appre- 
ciated by only a handful of the popula- 
tion. 

Was young Gustav Schirmer, born in 
KOnigsee, Saxony, in 1829, and brought 
to New York as a boy, aware of these 
stirrings, in 1861? Yes, he was, and the 
great good fortune of the house of G 
Schirmer in the succeeding century is 
fundamentally owing to his farsighted 
ness, shrewdness, and feeling of cultura! 
responsibility. We know from his letter: 
that Schirmer found two _ thing 
especially lacking in the United States 
1) an interest in the publication and 
encouragement of American composer 
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and 2) editions of the great classics 
issued here. 

The first of these lacks Schirmer set 
about remedying at once, though cau- 
tiously in the early years. The second 
found its most imposing answer in the 
Schirmer Library of Musical Classics 
established by the house in 1892 and 
now including thousands of works. 

The house of Schirmer had very 
modest beginnings, but, like so many 
other businesses of that time, it grew 
like Jack’s beanstalk. In 1861 Gustav 
Schirmer, in partnership with Bernard 
Beer, bought out the music business of 
Kerksieg & Breusing, of which Schirmer 
was manager. Five years later, Schirmer 
bought out Beer. 

A catalogue of vocal and instru- 
mental music of 1869 (the earliest that 
now is available) amusingly reflects the 
taste of the time. It abounds in such 
gems as “The dreary Day” and “Fare- 
well to North-Maven” by Faustina 
Hasse Hodges (sublime name!) and 
Thalberg’s “Home, sweet Home”, sub- 
titled “air Anglais varié”. Of course, 
Thecla Badarzewska’s “La Priere d'une 
Vierge” headed the B’s. But we find 
Chopin’s A flat Ballade and Fantaisie- 
Impromptu in F sharp minor and Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song” nestling amid 
the faded flowers of drawing-room 
gentility. And Dudley Buck and John 
Knowles Paine are among the “up-and- 
coming” Americans. 

Let us not forget that European taste 
of the period was comparably super- 
ficial. Hans von Biilow tells us that 
London heard its first public perform- 
ance of a Beethoven Sonata in 1848. 
Clara Schumann wrote disgustedly that 
the public did not want Bach and 
Beethoven but the salon pieces of 
Kalkbrenner, Herz, Hiinten, Pixis and 
the other popular composers of the day 
From Hamburg she reported that taste 
was at a low ebb: “Just fancy. they 
prefer Dreyschock to Thalberg.” And 
Robert Schumann’s comments on taste 
in Vienna make very salty reading. 

The musical growth of Schirmer’s is 
symbolized in the physical expansion of 
its stores and plants. As early as 1880, 
the firm moved to 35 Union Square. In 
1891, the company established its own 
engraving and printing division in a 
factory on East 16th Street. This was 
moved in 1906 to Bank Street to a 
specially constructed reinforced con- 
crete factory building (one of the city’s 
first). This pioneering spirit of design 
found expression again in 1916 when 
the company’s present plant was built in 
Long Island City. Covering 101,000 
square feet and on one floor (a new 
lea at that time) this plant enables 
Schirmer’s to print more than half of 
the music issued in the United States, 
including the publications of many 
other houses, and amounting to the 
Staggering total of about 140 million 
pages of music a year! 

Since 1909 the retail store has been 
housed in the Schirmer building at 3 
East 43rd Street, and it is characteristic 
of the policy of the firm that its new 

(Continued on page 56) 
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PAUL EMERICH 


315 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 19 CO 5-0838 


ADVANCED COURSES IN MODERN MUSIC 


Pantonality and Serial Techniques 
Memory-Training and Ear-Conditioning 


For Conductors and Instrumentalists 














Among outstanding Metropolitan Opera 
S AM U : L artists studying with Mr. Margolis 


are: the brilliant baritone, ROBERT 
MERRILL (his only voice teacher), 
JEROME HINES, famous basso, 
and other celebrated singers. 


152 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. COlumbia 5-9155 








COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


A distinguished professional school of music and the allied arts. 


Degree courses with majors in Piano, Voice, Orchestral instruments, Organ, Composition, 
Music Education, Church Music, and Radio-Television Education. 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati and Xavier University. 
ember of the National Association of Sehools of Music 
Catalog will be sent on request 
Write Dept. MA Highland Ave., and Oak St. Cincinnati 19, Oble 


BURTON CORNWALL 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 


Member: New York Singing Teachers’ Association 
46 West 86th St., New York 24 








ENdicott 2-7898 








ALFREDO MARTINO 


Among the many distinguished singers who have been availing themselves of his unique 
teaching method, Mr. Martino at present lists Mario Sereni, renowned baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Morley Meredith, brilliant concert and operatic baritone (Mgt. C.A.M.I.). 

Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino’s Book, ‘“‘Today’s Singing,” mailed on request. 





260 West End Avenue, New York 23 (at 72nd Street) ° Telephone: ENdicott 2-7514 








TEACHER OF SINGING 
615 West 173rd St., N.Y.C. 
’ For free audition call WA 3-5404 
Ass't to Send f , one 
Send for complimentary brochure: 
PROF. ARTUR WOLF 1290200505 


Author of ‘'Gymnastik des Gesangs Apparates'' and Write: Irene Tauber, 615 West 
"Criticism of One-Sided Singing Methods" 1737d St., New York 32, N. Y. 








CAROLINA SEGRERA 


Formerly of LA SCALA of Milano 
Returning to New York October 5 following a in Italy hing and 
arranging auditions for American singers in leading opera houses 
Announces the Re-Opening of Her 
OPERATIC COACHING STUDIO & WORKSHOP 
Voice Placement — Acting — Languages — Recital Repertoire — Opera 
103 East 86th St., New York 28, N. Y. 





TE 1-7986 











William Pierce Herman 
Teacher of 
ROBERTA PETERS, PATRICE MUNSEL 


19 East 94th St., N. Y¥. 28 . ATwater 9-6735 

















$20,000 


in Cash Prizes 


BIENNIAL PIANO 
RECORDING COMPETITION 


Enter Oct. 1-Dec. 15 
Awards May 1, 1961 


FIRST naize $1,000 


Three $500 Prizes, Six $125 
Two $100, Sixteen $50 
and many lesser ones 


Write 


NATIONAL PIANO TEACHERS 


GUILD 


Nat'l Hdagtrs: Box 1113 
Austin Texas 














WILLIAM 
SOWERWINE 


COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
234 West 10th St., New York 14, N. Y. 
CNelsea 2-3711 


EMMY HAUSER 


Renowned authority and teacher of 
LILL! LEHMANN'S unmatched classic style of 
“HOW TO SING". 
By appt. only. 
Studio: 730 Riverside Drive, NYC 








AU 6-2690 


CHARLES G, READING 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant to the late Giuseppe De Luca, and the 
only person authorized to carry on his teaching of 
the "Art of Bel Canto." 


257 West 86th St., N.Y.C. 








TR 7-7573 


ROSALIE MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING AND 
INTERPRETATION 


200 West 57th St., New York 
Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only 


EDWIN HUGHES 


PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 

TEACHING POSITIONS 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
117 E. 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. © RH 4-3196 

















WALTER 
CATALDI-TASSONI 


COMPLETE OPERATIC PREPARATION 


VOICE #® COACHING e¢ ACTING 
Italian Repertoire 
by appointment 
45 E. 59th St., N.Y.C. 22 EL 5-0069 
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quarters at 4 East 49th Street include 
every resource of modern design and 
mechanical convenience. A century of 
progress will be symbolized in its can- 
tilevered rocks with individual lighting 
coves at the classical music counters, its 
two-level mezzanine for the hi-fi and 
instrument departments, and its popular 
record bar, with individual ear-phones. 

But all of this material progress 
would not have meant much culturally 
without the sterling guidance of the 
Schirmer family. Gustav, the founder, 
came of a musical family. His father 
was a well-known piano and organ 
builder who had established himself in 
Vienna. Their forefathers had been 
appointed piano builders to the Court 
of Sonderhausen. 

Gustav was himself musical and liked 
to play piano duets with his daughter 
in his later years. His favorite composer 
was Schumann. Although he did not 
personally care much for Wagner’s 
music, he recognized the fact that Wag- 
ner was the coming man in music and 
was a patron of Bayreuth. Schirmer’s 
wife, Mary Fairchild, was a singer, and 
she became a close friend of Cosima 
Wagner, who consulted her about the 
choice of singers for Bayreuth. 

The first “performance” of Wagner's 
Ring in America was in the Doll Thea- 
tre of the Schirmer country home in 
Westchester, with the children all par- 
ticipating. And it was Gustav Schirmer 
who enabled Leopold Damrosch to go 
to the first Bayreuth Festival in 1876 
through a loan of $500, a large sum 
for those days. The Schirmers were also 
close friends of Liszt. Through his 
friendships with Theodore Thomas, 
Damrosch and other musical pioneers, 
Schirmer kept his finger on the musical 
pulse of the nation. 

Although at one period in his life 
Gustav Schirmer quarreled with his two 
sons and acted the role of the stern 
German parent, he gave them both a 
splendid heritage and an admirable 
preparation for both artistic and busi- 
ness administration. Both boys were 
musical and both inherited something 
of their father’s shrewdness and busi- 
ness sense. 

Rudolph, born in 1859, studied in 
New York and Weimar, and was gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1880. He took 
a degree at Columbia Law School in 
1884, which was to lead to a clash with 
his father, who wanted a music pub- 
lisher, not a lawyer, in the family. 
Rudolph was a baritone, and, like all 
the Schirmers, profoundly steeped in 
music. 

It was he who established the Musical 
Quarterly in 1915, with Oscar Sonneck 
as editor. Sonneck was succeeded in 
1929 by Carl Engel. Both of these men 
were admirable musicians and scholars 
who also had distinguished terms of 
service as directors of the music divi- 
sion of hte Library of Congress. Engel 
became president of Schirmer’s. 

An example of Rudolph’s astuteness 
was his launching of the career of 
Rudolf Friml. Friml had come to the 
United States as accompanist to the 


famous violinist Jan Kubelik and he 
wanted to stay here and develop a 
career as a composer. He had visited 
Schirmer and asked him for advice and 
help. At this time Hammerstein had 
had a quarrel with Victor Herbert. But 
when Schirmer recommended Friml, he 
said he could not take a chance on 
an unknown composer. Nevertheless, 
Schirmer wired Friml, who was in 
California, to come to New York. He 
persuaded Hammerstein to give Friml 
an audition, and the result was a con- 
tract and “The Firefly”! 

Gustave also received an excellent 
education. Born in 1864, he studied in 
New York and Weimar, and spent a 
year each in Leipzig and Paris observ- 
ing the methods of the music publishing 
business. He was a very talented vio- 
linist, and he used to get up at five in 
the morning to practice before going to 
work. It was Gustave’s marriage that 
caused a temporary break between him 
and his father. Through Cosima Wag- 
ner at Bayreuth he had met Grace 
Tilton of Boston and he fell in love with 
her and married her despite his father’s 
disapproval. 

Banished from New York and 
Schirmer’s, he settled in Boston and 
founded the Boston Music Company. 
With the family gift for discovering 
composers, he encouraged Ethelbert 
Nevin, and, what with “The Rosary” 
and other works, the Boston Music 
Company did very nicely. It was not 
very long, however, before he became 
reconciled with his father and returned 
to the Schirmer fold, keeping the Boston 
company ownership. Gustave was a 
great admirer of modern French music, 
and it was he who made Schirmer’s a 
champion of it on this side of the ocean. 

It is highly important that the direc- 
tor of a publishing house should have a 
sort of sixth sense about the ability and 
possible appeal of composers. A more 
recent example of the good fortune of 
the house of Schirmer in this respect is 
the case of Kurt Weill’s opera “Down 
in the Valley”. Weill composed this 
work for radio, but negotiations broke 
down and he threw it into a drawer and 
forgot it. Much later, the Opera Depart- 
ment of the University of Indiana in 
Bloomington asked Schirmer’s for a 
work suitable for workshop production. 
Hans W. Heinsheimer, director of pub- 
lications since 1947, remembered the 
Weill work and asked the composer 
about it. Weill rewrote it, and Schir- 
mer’s published it and launched it on a 
spectacular course that has included 
over 2000 separate productions to date. 

Gian Carlo Menotti, another “Schir- 
mer’ composer, is so popular that his 
operas are issued in 15 different lan- 
guages. Among other celebrated names 
on the Schirmer roster are William 
Schuman, Samuel Barber, Roy Harris 
Douglas Moore, Virgil Thomson, and 
Arnold Schoenberg. To pass from the 
sublime to the financially impressive 
Albert Hay Malotte’s “Lord's Praye: 
has been a gold mine comparable 'o 
Nevin’s “The Rosary”. 

In a very real sense, the progress of 
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the house of G. Schirmer in the past 
century has been a panorama of Ameri- 
can history and cultural development. It 
is an example of the type of American 
business that has contributed most to 
our growth and prosperity—by having 
ideals, vision, and a sense of moral 
responsibility as well as practical astute- 
ness and common sense. 


Opera Forecast 


Continued from page 16) 

include Victoria de los Angeles, Rosa- 
lind Elias, Richard Tucker, Giorgio 
Tozzi and Lorenzo Alvary. The first 
performance will be in January. 

“Turandot” by Puccini, last sung at 
the Metropolitan in 1929-30, will be 
heard for the first time early in 1961, 
conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
staged by Yoshio Aoyama, and the new 
production and costumes will be by 
Cecil Beaton. Birgit Nilsson, Anna 
Moffo, and Franco Corelli, in his 
debut, will sing leading roles. 

Two works last heard in the 1951-52 
season, “Alcestis” and “Elektra”, will 
be revived, the former with Eileen Far- 
rell in her debut, as the Gluck hero- 
ine, and the Strauss opera with Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos conducting and Inge 
Borkh in the title role. “Alcestis” will 
be a new production, also. 

Wagner's “Tannhaeuser”, last heard 
in 1954-55 in the Dresden version, will 
return in the Paris version, while 
Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff”, last 
sung in 1958-59 in Karol Rathaus’ ver- 
sion of the original orchestration, will 
be conducted by Erich Leinsdorf in the 
Shostakovich version, with John Gut- 
man’s English text. Richard Strauss’s 
“Arabella”, also in Mr. Gutman’s Eng- 
lish version, will return for the first 
time since 1956-57 

Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck”, from the 
1958-59 season, will return along with 
the following operas, also absent for 
one season: Puccini’s “La Bohéme” and 
Manon Lescaut”, Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda”, and Verdi’s “Don Carlo” 
and “Rigoletto”. Retained from the 
1959-60 season are “Aida”, “Carmen”, 
“Don Giovanni”, “Madama Butterfly”, 


le Nozze di Figaro”, “Parsifal”. 
“Simon Boccanegra”, “Tristan und 
Isolde”, and “Il Trovatore”. 


In addition to Miss Farrell and Mr. 
Corelli, other new artists will include 
Georg Solti, who will conduct “Tann- 
haeuser”; Kerstin Meyer, Swedish 
mezzo-soprano; Leontyne Price, Amer- 
ican soprano; Hanya Holm, choreog- 
rapher; Anneliese Rothenberger, Ger- 
man soprano; Dino Formichini, Italian 
tenor; Hermann Prey, German bari- 
tone; Eberhard Waechter, Austrian 
baritone; Bonaido Giaiotti, Italian 
bass, and Mary McKenzie, American 
me £ZO-soprano. 

(he Lyric Opera of Chicago will 
open on Oct. 14 with the company’s 
1957 production of “Don Carlo”, with 
Margherita Roberti, Giulietta Simo- 
nato, Richard Tucker, Tito Gobbi, and 
Boris Christoff, with Antonino Votto in 
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his American debut as _ conductor. 
There will be no new productions this 
season but last year’s new “Carmen” 
will be repeated as well as the 1957 
production of “The Marriage of 
Figaro”. 

Other productions will be “Aida” 
with Leontyne Price; Giulietta Simio- 
nato; Carlo Bergonzi, and Robert 
Merrill, in his Lyric Opera debut, and 
Mr. Votto conducting. “The Marriage 
of Figaro” will have Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf; Walter Berry; Rita Streich; 
Christa Ludwig; and Eberhard Waech- 
ter, in his American operatic debut, 
as the Count, with Josef Krips con- 
ducting. 

“Die Walkie” will have Birgit Nil- 
sson; Jon Vickers, in his Lyric Opera 
debut, as Siegmund; Gré Brouwenstijn; 
Hans Hotter, in his Lyric Opera debut, 
as Wotan; Christa Ludwig; and Wil- 


liam Wildermann, with Lovro’ von 
Matacic conducting. “Fedora” will 
have Renata Tebaldi, Giuseppe di 


Stefano, and Mr. Gobbi, with Mr. von 
Matacic conducting. 

“La Boheme” will have Renato 
Cesari, in his American debut, as Mar- 
cello; Richard Tucker; Renata Scotti, 
in her American operatic debut, as 
Mimi; and Doris Yarick, with Gianan- 
drea Cavazzeni conducting. 

“Carmen” will be sung by Jean 
Madeira, Miss Scotto, Richard Cassilly, 
and Mr. Merrill, with Mr. von Matacic 
conducting. In “Tosca” will be Miss 
Tebaldi, Mr. di Stefano, and Mr. 
Gobbi, with Mr. Cavazzeni conducting. 
“Madama _ Butterfly” will have Mr. 
Cassilly, Martha Lipton, Miss Price, 
and Mr. Cesari, with Mr. Gavazzeni 
conducting, and “Simon Boccanegra” 
will feature Mr. Cesari, Mr. Gobbi, 
Miss Tebaldi, and Mr. Tucker, with 
Mr. Gavazzini conducting. 

San Francisco’s opera season opened 
on Sept. 16 and is continuing through 
Oct. 27. Highlight of the season will 
be the West coast premiere of “Woz- 
zeck”, on Oct. 4, which will bring the 
debut of Marilyn Horne as Marie and 
Leni Bauer-Ecsy as scenic designer of 
the production. The first San Fran- 
cisco Opera production of “La Sonnam- 
bula” will feature Anna Moffo and 
Nicola Monte in their San Francisco 
debuts and there will be revivals of 
“La Fanciulla del West” and “Lohen- 
grin”. Sandor Konya will make his 
American debut as Dick Johnson in 
“La Fanciulla del West”. 

Other operas to be given are “Die 


Frau ohne Schatten’, “Simon Boc- 
canegra”, “Der Rosenkavalier”, “La 
Bohéme”, “Cosi fan tutte’, “La Travi- 


ata”, and “Carmen”, with Jean Madeira 
making her San Francisco debut in the 
title role. 

Though the three companies, with 
an eye to box office, are concentrating 
on dependable and palatable fare 
rather than much that is new or novel, 
their repertoire adds up to grand opera 
in the grand manner with singers of 
imposing stature. There should be 
busy and rewarding months ahead for 
American audiences. 





GIBNER 
KING 


A Special Course in 
SONG INTERPRETATION 


Specifically to evaluate song perform- 
ance — interpretatively, linguistically, 
theatrically—through performance and 
discussion of the entire gamut of reci- 
tal repertoire. 

15 Tuesdays, 5-7 p.m., beginning 
Nov. 1. JUDSON HALL, 165 W. 
57th St. (Active participants, $40. 
Auditors, $25.) 

Candidates must first be audi- 
tioned by Mr. King, beginning 
Oct. |. Clrele 7-6062, or write 
Mr. King. 


Gibner King has been coach and ac- 
companist to Ezio Pinza, Giuseppe De 
Luca, Grace Moore, Jarmila Novotna 
Gladys Swarthout, Maria Kurenko, Jan 
Peerce, Winifred Cecil, etc. 


GIBNER KING 


162 W. 54th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


BERNARD TAYLOR 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly for 22 years member of Veca! 
Faculty Juilliard School of Music 


464 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. 
Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 




















BELLE JULIE SOUDANT 


Teacher of Singing 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studio Address: 

200 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 


LOTTE LEONARD 


Professor of Singing 
Only Teacher of Mattiwilda Dobbs 


Juilliard School of Music 
Mannes College of Music 
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BREATHING TECHNIQUE 
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SARAH PECK MORE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
NATS-NYSTA 


Studio: 36 Sutton Place So., N.Y.C. 22 EL 5-6725 








ANNA HAMLIN 


TEACHER OF SINCING NYSTA 
Teacher of Judith Raskin 
Special Intensive Course for New Students 


10 W. 67th St, NVC LY 5-3413 








CLAIRE GELDA 


The Technique and Art of Singing 
ONLY TEACHER OF RERI GRIST 


17 BW. 73rd st., NYC 23 TH T-RiS7 


Robert G. Baird 


SPECIALIZING IN VOICE 














DEVELOPMENT 
Opera . Concert . Theatre | 
850 7th Ave., N.Y. C. 19 CO 5-7937 








Classified Advertising 





HELP WANTED 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in your terri 


tory. From your desk you can earn a sub 
stantial addition to your income. Only written 
ontacts with your clients! Write for particu- 
ars and further details to VKK-Office, Vienna 
66, P.O.B. 128, Austria. 





FOR SALE: 7-way Ostwald school band uni- 
forms. Maroon with white trim, accessories 
included. Contain no lettering or school 
emblems. Fresh from cleaners, excellent con 
dition, inexpensive. Address Box 1007, care of 
Musical America, I!!! West 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 





POSITION WANTED 


Young man desires to join reputable man- 
agement office. Wants to app'y pianistic 
experience to booking efforts. Single. De 
pendable. Ambitious. Aiming to become 
representative. Sales ability proven successfu! 
in other field. References and information on 
request to Box !001, care of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, I11 West 57th St.. New York 
19, N.Y 





WANTED — APARTMENT TO SHARE 


Experienced accompaniste would like to share 
the apartment of a lady musician or singe-. 
Grand piano available if wanted. References 
given and required. Box 285, R.D. 2, Newton 
N. J 





POSITION WANTED 
BUSINESS MAN with musical education want: 
position in music world. Music management, 
business administration and public relations 
experience. Good writer. Excellent steno. 
Write Box 1008, care of Musical America, |1/ 
W. 57th St.. New York 19. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Claudio Array appeared three times 
at the Edinburgh Festival in August. 
twice with orchestra and once in re- 
cital. In the pianist’s three appearances 
at the Athens Festival, Sept. 11-13, the 
first one was attended by the King of 
Greece. Mr. Arrau will begin his fall 
tour of Europe in Germany. His 
American tour will open with a recital 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York on Nov. 11. 





Phyllis Curtin, on leave of absence 
from the New York City Opera, made 
her debut at the Vienna State Opera 
on Sept. 20, in “La Traviata”. The so- 
prano will follow this with appearances 
in Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” in 
[rieste on Oct. 25, and recitals in 
Rome and Milan on Oct. 29 and Nov. 
3. respectively. She-returns to the 
United States for two performances as 
Manon with the New Orleans Opera 
in November. 


Aristid von Wurtzler has returned 
from a Midwest tour, in which he gave 
recitals sponsored by the University of 
Minnesota Program Service. The harp- 
ist was soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony and in Milwaukee played a 
premiere performance of “La Source” 
by Michael Mesedelov, harp professor 
and composer at the Tchaikovsky Con- 
servatory in Moscow. 


Grace Hoffman has been named 
Frau Kammersangerin by the Ministry 
of Culture of Bad-Wiirttemberg, Ger- 
many. During the summer, the mezzo- 
soprano appeared in Argentina, Rome. 
Florence, Vienna, London, Nice, and 
Lyons. 


William Warfield made his first ap- 
pearance in Alaska in Anchorage on 
Sept. 17, prior to beginning a series of 
engagements in Canada. 


Rudolf Firkusny began on Sept. |. 
his second European tour, which will 
take him through 11 countries. 


Maria Callas appeared as Norma 
in a staging of Bellini’s opera in the 
fourth-century B. C. open-air theatre 
in Epidauros, Greece. 


E. Power Biggs began his fall concert 
tour with a recital in Batesville, Ark., 
inaugurating a new Flentrop organ in 
the Christian Science Church in that 
city. He will give at least 15 recitals 
in October and November across the 
country. 


Robert Schrade is leaving Oct. 10. 
for a six-week tour of Europe, during 
which he will be heard in London, 
Edinburgh, Brussels, Italy, Germany 
and Greece. 


Ivo Cruz, director of the National 
Conservatory in Lisbon, and artistic 
director of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Lisbon, recently conducted seven 
concerts in Romania. 





Anne Ayer will participate on March 
5, 1961, in a memorial concert under 
government patronage at Carnegie Hall, 
honoring the late Heitor Villa-Lobos. 


Myra Hess’s British season comprises 
nine orchestral concerts and solo recitals 
in principal cities of England and Scot- 
land, and two joint recitals with Isaac 
Stern, one in London’s Festival Hall 
She will conclude her England appear- 
ances with the Hallé Orchestra in Man- 
chester, playing Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerto at the end of November. She 
will return to this country in mid- 
January for her 30th American tour. 
beginning in New Haven, Conn., and 
ending at San Francisco in mid-April. 
1961. 


Laszlo Halasz became the father ot! 
a daughter, Suzanne Marie, on June 
26. Mrs. Halasz is the former Suzette 
Forgues of Montreal. 

Natalie Hinderas departed on a 
state department-sponsored world tour 
on Sept. |. The pianist opened the 
tour in Sweden. 

Andrew Foldi has been engaged by 
the San Francisco Opera for its fall 
season. 


Robert Shaw received an honorary 
degree from Michigan State University 
at a convocation marking the opening 
of its first annual Fine Arts Festival, on 
July 18. 

Benno Moisgiwitch played the Rach- 
maninoff Second Piano Concerto with 
the BBC Symphony in July, setting a 
record of 26 successive seasons in the 
Albert Hall concert series in London 

Eunice Podis made her 57th appear- 
ance with the Cleveland Orchestra on 
July 27, in its summer concert series. 
playing the “Rhapsody in Blue”. 

Nina Dova sailed in August on her 
first world tour. The soprano and 
guitarist will appear with her husband. 
Stanley Koor. 





PICTURE CAPTIONS 
A: William Clauson serenades his wife 
and daughter while vacationing on 
the island of Edholma, off the coast 
of Sweden. 


B: Grant Johannesen, left, chats with 
Igor Markevich in Melbourne while 
both artists were on tour in Australia 


C: Aase Nordmo-Loevberg, left, and 
Birgit Nilsson following their per- 
formance of “Die Walkiire”  to- 
gether this summer at Bayreuth Fes 
tival. 

D: Solon Alberti, right, with Mr. and 


Mrs. Richard Crooks at the opening 
night concert at the Hollywood Bow! 


E: Tony Lavelli receives the keys t 
Seattle. Wash. from the city’s Mayor 


F: Jean Madeira and Charles K. | 
Davis backstage at Honolulu folloy 
ing an appearance with the Honolu 
Symphony. 
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Eugene Ormandy 
Continued from page 9) 


times result and are incorporated into 


ther performances 

It all contributes to giving the 
riter an inner satisfaction, a teeling 
that he not only has had his work 
played b the greatest orchestra of 
them all but has had the best possible 
perform e th orchestra could have 
VOT 

Vir. Yardumian, who has had seven 


ht of his works premiered by 
looks on the conductor as 
i second head He is a terrific 
( composer’, Yardumian testi- 
fic He'll help with your orchestra- 
sympathetic to a Composer's 
magination and with his marvellous 
nstruments—the kind of 

composers could ap- 
h nd he'll a combina- 































knowledge | 
nowleds few 


suggest 


tion to help you fulfill an intent” 
He has been an angel to me but 


his doesn't prevent him from being 
critical He doesn't mince words or 
worry about being flattering. His in- 


terest is in the future of the composi- 
tion and he acts as another pair of ears 
for the write! 

In World War II days, Yardumian 
was a young composer who had never 
performed although he had sent 
iS COMPpositions to countless conduc- 
tors He was just about to enter the 
Army when he wrote a letter to Eugene 
Ormandy saying that he was off to 
erve his country with but one regret, 
that this might mean he would never 
hear one of his works played 

I got a letter from him in two days 
telling me to come in and bring my 
music Yardumian remembers. The 
esult was the first performance of 

Desolate ¢ \ 

Persichetti thinks that Ormandy has 
in unusual trait among conductors in 
that he perform a contemporary 
work although it may have been pre- 
miered elsewhere. He says that many 
conductors show no interest in a con- 
temporary work from which they will 
get none of the publicity attendant to a 


peen 
} 


will 
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“I can vouch that this is not 
Eugene Ormandy”, asserted 


premiere. 
true of 
Persicnett! 
He spoke of his own Fifth Sym- 
phony which was commissioned by the 
Louisville Symphony and _ premiered 
and recorded by this group. None of 
this dampened Mr. Ormandy’s interest 
and the work was performed by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra last season 
Another composer who could testify 
to the same effect is William Schuman 
whose Sixth Symphony received spe- 
cial attention from the Philadelphians 
although it was premiered elsewhere. 
It was Ormandy’s attention that mat- 
tered considerably in the public recep- 
tion for this work. 
A further mark of Ormandy’s inter- 
est in American composers is the me- 
ticulous attention given them when the 
Philadelphia Orchestra goes on one of 
its tours abroad 




































Last season, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra engaged a new concertmaster, 
Anshel Brusilow. The youthful key 
man tells a story which illustrates Or- 


mandy’s interest in young musicians 
It also discloses a faculty of the con- 
ductor for pinpointing a future first 
desker years in advance. 

Mr. Brusilow, at the age of 16, was 
a winner of the annual auditions given 
by the orchestra to pick soloists for 
student concerts. He was not much 
more than 21 when he had further con- 
tacts with Ormandy and the conductor 
thrilled him by saying, “Some day you 
are going to be my concertmaster”. 

Ambitious for a concert career, M1 
Brusilow ran into that inevitable lull 
during which even the most talented 
young artists wonder about the future 
of their career. During one of these 
lulls he stopped backstage to see 
Eugene Ormandy who asked what he 
was doing. “Not much, I told him”, 
Brusilow recalls. 

Four days later he got a telephone 
call from Arthur Judson, the concert 
manager, and was offered a job to go 
on the road with the Gershwin Festival 
Orchestra, as concertmaster. “I didn’t 
know it for years”, Brusilow relates, 


‘but Ormandy had called Judson and 

asked him to do something for me. 

That was the beginning for me”. 
Brusilow now traces his joining the 


New Orleans and Cleveland Sym- 
phonies to Ormandy. “He had a finger 
in almost everything I did and I hardly 
was aware of it’, said Brusilow. 

At least one other first chair mem- 
ber of Ormandy’s orchestra was tapped 
for his post a year or two before he 
was engaged. Lorne Munroe, the solo 
cellist, made an airplane trip from 
Minneapolis one Easter Sunday to take 
an audition for the job. 

“I wouldn’t have thought of it”, he 
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The exclusive MusicAL AMERICA 
photographs by John Ardoin on these 
pages show Eugene Ormandy and his 
wife Greta at their country home, Bel- 
vedere in Monterey, Mass. Here Mr. 
Ormandy relaxes from his arduous 
duties with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and turns to his favorite sport, swim- 
ming and supervising a large estate. 
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wife wanted me to try. 


says, “but my 
I'm naturally more pessimistic and 
probably would have turned down the 
invitation. It turned out that I played 
for him privately and was picked. He 
told me later that he really had picked 
me several years earlier”. 

In many ways, Ormandy’s most out- 
standing protege is William Smith, the 
orchestra's assistant conductor. Mr 
Smith has every talent needed for im- 
portant success and Ormandy is piling 
on him the responsibilities that provide 
invaluable training. 

Mr. Smith plays the piano and kin- 
dred instruments in the orchestra, con- 
ducts children’s and some youth con- 
certs and makes at least one scheduled 
appearance a year as conductor for a 
regular concert. He has tremendous 
knowledge in the vocal field and ex- 
cells at training choruses. 

It is to Smith that the responsibility 
falls for screening the new scores that 
are mailed hopefully to Mr. Ormandy. 
They come in at the rate of 100 a year. 
Smith reads them all and passes on 
about 40 to Ormandy. Some works 
are programmed as a result of this 
process. 

A work by 
Concert Ode”, 


William Flanagan, “A 
was one of those that 
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just came in the mail and was singled 
out. It will receive its world premiere 
by the Philadelphians this month. 

Carl Eppert’s Concerto Grosso in C 
minor, to be premiered in February, 
also came to Mr. Ormandy in this way. 
There will be other world premieres 
and a number of American premieres 
during the season which has just begun. 
They will include works of Eugene 
Zador, Paul Creston, Jean Rivier, 
Honegger, David Diamond, Jean Koet- 
sier, Aaron Copland, Jean Frangaix, 
Walter Piston, Roger Sessions, Berg, 
Delius, Enesco and Gliere. 

Ormandy knows what he is looking 
for when he examines a new score. He 
approaches from the angle that a con- 
ductor’s first duty to music is to steer 
a course which avoids the ultra con- 
servative or ultra radical. He sets a 
course of performing music which is 
both original and at the same time 
understandable. 

Regarding some of the new experi- 
mental techniques, he thinks that we 
must still await the creation of a sig- 
nificant work in this field. “When it 
comes”, he promises, “we will play it” 
In this respect, he heard a Karl-Heinz 
Stockhausen piece for three orchestras 
overseas, was impressed by the deft 
handling of complex forces. 

Eugene Ormandy has earned many 
honors including a dozen degrees from 
American colleges and universities. 
Probably, however, this entirely ami- 
able musician is most pleased when it 
is called to his attention that he is ap- 
preciated for himself, for his friendli- 
ness, sympathy and warmth. 

This is a salute to a man who ful- 
filled the dreams of the father who 
taught him rhythm in his crib and 
tucked a violin, one-eighth normal size, 
under his chin when he was a toddler. 
It is a tribute to the fulfillment of the 
genius apparent when he was four 
years old, when, according to an anec- 
dote, he was a source of great amuse- 
ment to an audience at a concert in 
Budapest. “Not F, F sharp”, he com- 
plained loudly to his father about a 
performer’s mistakes. The audience 
was delighted when the performer ad- 
mitted the child was right. 

Legends develop about great con- 
ductors, legends that depict some phase 
of their remarkable abilities. Here is 
a tale which illustrates the Ormandy 
genius and is attested to by Norris 
West, the well-known radio announcer. 
It should become a legend. 

Timing was being worked out for an 
orchestral broadcast and suddenly it 
was realized that one of the pieces had 
not been timed as it was rehearsed. 

This was mentioned to Ormandy 
who told Mr. West to start his stop 
watch. He then went about his busi- 
ness which included talking to several 
visitors, dictating to his secretary and 
talking on the phone. Suddenly, he 
told West to stop his watch. He had 
been automatically timing the compo- 
sition in his head. Mr. West clocked 
him at 15 minutes. That was exactly 
what it took on the broadcast. 








The University of Rochester 


KASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


HOWARD HANSON 
Director 


Allen I. McHose 


Director of the Summer Session 


TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


The attention of high school] seniors is 
invited to Bachelor of Music degree 
programs in Applied Music, Public 
School 


and History of Music offered to pia- 


Music, Theory, Composition, 


nists, organists, singers, orchestra and 
band instrumentalists. 


Graduate study is offered in Research 
and Professional Studies. 


Artist faculty. Ensemble experience 
in the Philharmonia Orchestra, East- 
man Symphony Orchestra, Wind En- 


Band, 


Eastman Singers, and Opera Depart- 


semble, Symphony Chorus, 
ment. Practice teaching in the Roch- 
ester public schools (one year for the 
Instrumental Supervisor’s course or 
Combination Major course; two years 
for the General Supervisor’s course). 


Residence Halls. 


Applications for degree study begin- 
ning in June or in September 1961 
are now being considered. Early ap- 
plication is advisable. Degree applica- 
tions for the Summer Session must be 
completed prior to May 1. 


For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY 


Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Rochester 4, New York 
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~ RECORDINGS 


Indicates 
Indic aie 





sicreophonk recording 


monophonu recording 


New Voices in Old Roles 


Verdi: “Il Trovatore’. Leontyne Price (Le 
nora), Richard Tucker (Manrico), Leona 
Warren (Count di Luna), Rosalind Eli 
(Azucena), Giorgio Tozzi (Ferrando), Lau 


Londi (Inez) 
Monreale (A 
inessenger) 
Chorus, conducted by 


Victor LM 6150, $9.98 


Mario Carlin (Ruiz), Leonardo 
gypsy), Tommaso Frascati (A 
Rome Opera House Orchestia a 

Arturo Basile. (RCA 


this new bears on each 
disk the note: “Selected by the Metro 
politan Opera And it is of special in 
terest to the Metropolitan Opera pub 
lic for several All five of the 
principal roles are sung by Metropoli 
tan artists, but most of the performances 
are by no means familiar to us, and 
the sudden and tragic death of Leonard 
Warren gives special significance to his 
singing of one of his most 

roles. It is a glorious farewell 


recording 


reasons 


effective 


Miss Price was a Metropolitan Opera 
artist by anticipation (so to speak) 
when she made this recording, for he: 
engagement by the Metropolitan was 
announced between the time that it was 
made and the time that it was released 
Since the role of her debut at the 
Metropolitan will be Leonora in “Il 
lrovatore”, we have here a sort of 
preview of her performance—and a 
brilliantly promising one. 

Curiously enough (considering his fit- 
ness for the role), Mr. Tucker has 
never appeared as Manrico on the 
stage. Nor is Miss Elias’ Azucena fa- 
miliar to us. Arturo Basile was imme 
diately recognized as a conductor of 
the first rank when he made his Ameri 
can debut at the New York City Opera, 
in December 1957. But he has not 
been back, and it is high time that 
either one company or the other se 
cured his services, for Italian opera 
conductors with his fire, lyric sensitiy 
ity, and feeling for style do not grow 
on bushes 


What are the outstanding merits ot 
this recording and how does it compare 
with the famous RCA Victor recording 


made some years ago with Milanoy 
Barbieri, Bjoerling, Warren, and Mos 
cona’ 


The question is made easier to an 
swer by the fact that it is quite differ 
ent in style and in casting. The earlier 
recording enlisted veteran Verdians 
the peak (or somewhat past the peak) 
of their careers—superb singers versed 
in the style, with its freedom 
of phrasing, sovereign ease of execu 
tion, grand manner, and sense of voca! 
chiaroscuro. This new recording enlists 
younger singers who sing by and large 
more naturalistically and who are more 
notable for their fresh expert 
musicianship, and dramatic sincerit\ 
than for their style 


classic 


voices 


Miss Price has come fully into he: 
own (vocally speaking) in recent years 
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Leontyne Price as Leonora 


and I vividly remember her fantasti 
cally beautiful performance in the Verdi 
Requiem” with the Philadelphia Or 
chestra here, a season or two ago. It 
her singing as Leonora does not quite 
reach those heights of limpid beauty 
and ease, it is nevertheles 
always good and sometimes magnificent 
Interestingly enough, she gains in free 
dom and tonal refulgence as the re 
cording progresses, just as she might 
at a performance. The tendency to 
pinch top tones and the nervous ten 
sion that are apparent in the “Tacea 
la notte” and the “Di tale amor” have 
disappeared when she reaches her great 
scene in Act IV. If the marvelous 
arching phrases in “D’amor § sull’al: 
rosee” are not faultlessly proportioned, 
she accomplishes marvels with those 
descending seconds in the “Miserere” in 
which Leonora sighs out her heart- 
break. After she has lived with this 
role for some years, she should be one 
of its supreme interpreters. 

Miss Elias is genuinely impressive a 
Azucena. | say this because she does 
not have the ideal voice or tempera 
ment for it. The role calls for a heavier. 
darker voice with organ tones in the 
lower octave and a savage force at the 
top. But she sings with an unfaltering 
sense of appropriate vocal color, dra 
matic emphasis, and rhythmic accent 

The role of Manrico calls’ for 
trumpet-like volume and brilliance but 
also for silken, fine-spun lyric phrases 
At times, Mr. Tucker reminds me of 
Martinelli in this role. He achieves 
something of the same wonderful vi 
rility and excitement. If things like “Ah 
si. ben mio” are not equally outstand 
ing, they are nonetheless sung expres 
sively and with that intensity of feeling 


soaring 


which Mr. Tucker has been putting 
into his performances increasingly in 
recent vears 

Needless to say, it is a joy to hear 
Mr. Tozzi’s sumptuous singing as Fer 
rando. He makes one positively like 


that old bore. The lesser roles are sung 
competently, but it is plain that no ex 
tra money was “wasted” on them. As 
for the chorus of the Rome Opera, | 
must confess that I think many of its 
members might well seek the shelte: 





of the home for aged and deserving 


musicians established by Verdi in 
Milan, judging from the way they 
sound. But no one could complain 


about their eagerness in following Mr. 
Basile’s wishes. He gets good results, 
too, from an orchestra that is by no 
means of Metropolitan Opera calibre. 

All in all, this is a good recording 
and one that has many kinds of special 
appeal. In listening to it, | found 
Verdi's music emerging without a trace 
of the tarnish of routine or the stain 
of needless vulgarity. -Robert Sabin 


Czech Bride 


Smetana: “The Bartered Bride”. Soloists, or- 
chestra and chorus of the Prague National 
Theatre, conducted by Zdenek Chalabala. 
(Artia ALPO 82/C-L, $14.94*, $82, $17.94**) 

Artia’s new “Bartered Bride” (avail- 
able in both monaural and stereo ver- 
sions) offers many pleasures, but its 
most pressing appeal will be to the be- 
leaguered few who always have resisted 
“opera in English”. This vitally spirited 
performance rediscovers the charm in- 
herent in Smetana’s score. For some 
inexplicable reason, all too many “lo- 
cal” opera forces have gathered the 
Czech composer's most famous work 
close to the bosom as a “natural” for 
translation. Consequently, the Artia 
edition proves that what had seemed 
all too broad and cloying in transla- 
tion can prove irresistible when the 
proper syllabic sounds are married to 
Dvorak’s melodies. 

1 am the last to expect Mr. Bing to 
produce a Czech-singing cast for idio- 
matic works of this sort, let alone a 
phonetically precise chorus. And _ this 
exactly is a case where opera on rec- 
ords holds all the aces over any likely 
American stage performance. When 
you have at hand the thoroughly pre- 
pared libretto, which already is an Artia 
trademark, the listener’s work is done 
for him ahead; you simply bask in the 
fact of Urtext treatment. 

I can imagine better singing in some 
ot the roles; but what vitality and ex- 
uberance there is to this Artia per- 
formance! In the specific field of re- 
corded sound, enthusiasm and suitabil- 
ity often win the day. The familiar 
Polka and Furiant have three times 





Bori Tribute 


The International Record Collec- 
tors’ Club is issuing a long-playing 
record by the late Lucrezia_ Bori 
which is to benefit a charitable or- 
ganization that she headed at the 
time of her death. the Bagby Mu- 
sic Lovers’ Foundation. Last spring 
the club signed an exclusive agree- 
ment with Miss Bori for this tribute, 
which consists of her earliest com- 
mercial recordings, a greeting to her 
admirers, the complete St. Sulpice 
scenc from “Manon” (with Richard 
Crooks and Léon Rothier) and her 
farewell speech, from her gala Fare- 
well Concert, (1936). Information 
may be obtained from the club, 318 
Reservoir Ave., Bridgeport 6, Conn. 
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their normal “pop concert” charm with- 
in a proper theatrical context 

When it comes to the third act, which 
must resolve the mistaken-identity con- 
flict to the marriage of Marenka and 
Jenik, the carnival sawdust vies with 
Vasek’s stuttering dismay for believabil- 
ity. The Principal Comedian’s turn at 
the opening of this act is one of those 
extraordinary gramophone moments be- 
longing beside the famous procession 
of the apprentices and guildsmen in the 
Dresden-Victor Act III of “Die Meister- 
singer” (released way back in 1938); 
so is every moment of Oldrich Kovar’s 
pathetically winning enactment 

Since the performance throughout 
never is less than effective and the mu 
sic enchantingly unhackneyed, the set 
can be warmly recommended. The sur- 
faces tried on a stereo set were occa- 
sionally blurred: the monaural edition 
seems without fault. Recording 
reputedly is 1959 John W 


date 


Clark 





Charles Ives 


Americana 
Ives: Symphony No New York Philhar 
monic, Leonard Bernstein, conductor. (Colum 


bia KL 5489, $5.98*) 


The history of the Second Symphony 
of Charles Ives has been closely tied 
in with the New York Philharmonic 
For years after completion, the score 
laid in Ives’s barn until Walter Dam- 
rosch, who then conducted the orches- 
tra, asked to see the work. Ives never 
received an answer from Damrosch and 
it remained for Leonard Bernstein in 
1951 to present the work in its first 
full hearing. 

In the nine-year interim between the 
premiere and this new recording, SPA 
records issued an LP of the work by 
Charles Adler and the Vienna Orches- 
tra. Though crude in recording and 
not completely satisfactory in perform- 
ance, this older disk had much to rec- 
ommend it, mainly in matters of tempo 
and spirit. While the 
playing is all that a composer could ask 
for, it seems often lacking in the two 
qualities that made Adler’s disk worth 
owning. 

Perhaps this is a presumptuous stand 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Philharmonic’s., 











OF THINGS TO COME... 


Mid-autumn is the time when record 
corporations make their yearly massive 
bid for the disk-buyer’s dollar, and this 
year the competition is stronger than 
ever. The next few weeks will present 
two complete “Fledermaus” sets, three 
versions of Mahler’s “Lied von der 
Erde”, two new “Traviatas”, two Verdi 
“Requiems”, two important recordings 
of “Don Giovanni’, and a good 200 


single records ranging in repertoire 
from the [3th to 20th centuries 
Whether all these new issues live up 


to advance billing, only time and fu- 
ture reviews can tell. Certainly the 
present promise is remarkable. 


Opera: Angel's “Don Giovanni’, 
with Joan Sutherland, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Eberhard Wachter and 


Luigi Alva and Carlo Giulini, with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra is timed for 
Dallas’ exciting 1960 opera season, 
which will present the work with Miss 
Sutherland. London also has Dallas in 
mind with an imposing two-record set 
called “The Art of the Prima Donna” 
in which Miss Sutherland performs 16 
famous soprano show-pieces, each se- 
lected for its association with a great 
singer of the past. London intends this 
as homage by an important contem- 
porary performer to great singers of 
another epoch, rather than an attempt 
to prove Miss Sutherland 
them all. 

Victor's opera glasses are also trained 
on a “Don Giovanni” cast. With Erich 
Leinsdorf conducting the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, Leontyne Price, Birgit Nils- 
son, Cesare Siepi, Cesare Valletti, and 
Fernando Corena are the RCA prota- 
gonists. Mr. Leinsdorf also conducts 
‘rom Vienna in the previously prom- 
ised “Ariadne auf Naxos” of Richard 
Strauss with Leonie Rysanek, Roberta 
Peters, Sena Jurinac and Jan Peerce. 

There is double attention to Johann 
Strauss, Jr., in two new stereo versions 
of “Die Fledermaus”. Angel’s produc- 
tion is headed by Wilma Lipp, Christa 
Ludwig, Mr. Wachter and Erich Kunz, 
with Otto Ackermann conducting. Lon- 


surpasses 


don Records has in its gala list of 
artists Renata Tebaldi. Birgit Nilsson 


and Giulietta Simionato—but they are 
not among the cast of characters. In 
a masterstroke of actual historic refer- 
ence, someone at London seems to 
have remembered the performance of 
Strauss’s operetta at the Metropolitan 
on Feb. 16, 1905. when Hans Conried 
offered a capacity audience for his an- 
nual manager’s benefit Caruso, Nordica, 
Fremstad and Eames as guests during 
the second act party scene. In Lon- 
don’s enterprising 1960 version, Miss 
Nilsson will sing “I Could Have Danced 
All Night” from “My Fair Lady”, Miss 
Tebaldi will be heard in “Vilia”, and 
Miss Simionato sings from “Annie Get 
Your Gun”. Other guests of Prince 
Orlofsky will include Carlo Bergonzi, 
Miss Sutherland, Jussi Bjoerling, Mario 
del Monaco and Ljuba Welitsch. The 
conductor is Herbert von Karajan. 





Capitol’s new “Traviata” offers the 
much-admired Violetta of Victoria de 
los Angeles with Tullio Serafin con- 
ducting and Carlo del Monte and Mario 
Sereni a. Alfredo and Germont Pere 
The firm also plans a new stereo 
“Madama Buttertly” for Miss de los 
Angeles next Spring. Victor’s intended 
“Traviata”, will featuee Anna Moffo 

It is Mr. Serafin who conducts Capi- 
tol’s new Verdi “Requiem” with Shakeh 
Vartenissian, Eugenio Fernandi, Boris 
Christof? and Fiorenza Cossotto, while 
Victor's Soria set is led by Fritz Reine: 
and the Vienna Philharmonic with 
Leontyne Price, Rosalind Elias, Mr: 
Bjoerling and Giorgio Tozzi. The ven 
erable Italian conductor also is respon- 
sible for London’s latest “Cavalleri: 
Rusticana” with Miss Simionato, M: 
del Monaco and Cornell MacNeil. 


Not listed in any American opera 
companys repertoire but decidedly 
lyric material is Leonard Bernstein's 


forthcoming disk of Aaron Copland’s 
children’s opera, “The Second Hur 
cane” for Columbia. 

New Artist: October is likely to by 
Sviatoslav Richter month with the So 
viet pianist due to make his American 
debut in Chicago on Oct. 15, and five 
Richter booked for Carnegic 
Hall. Artia has reproducing rights tor 
all the Russian Richter performances 
and its first release of USSR recordings 
is his Mussorgsky “Pictures at an Ex 
hibition”. to be followed by the “Ap 
passionata” Sonata of Beethoven and 
new version of the Tchaikovsky Piano 
Concerto No. |, which was recorded 
early in August in Moscow. Competi 
tion among American labels for Mr: 
Richter’s services during the tour has 
been enormous. The best report at 
press time had RCA Victor in the lead 
Since Mr. Richter’s first concert will be: 
with Mr. Reiner and the Chicago Sym 
phony, a fast production schedule 
should find his initial American re 
cording on the market before Nov. | 

Distinguished Old Artists: Colum 
bia’s major fall release will be a three- 
record album dedicated to Igor Stra- 
vinsky. In addition to new perform- 
ances of “Petrouchka” and “Le Sacre 
du Printemps”. the final record will 
offer Stravinsky’s verbal reminiscences 
ot the premieres of his Diaghileff era 

Columbia also continues its Mahler 
observances. with Bruno Walter. re 
cordings of “Das Lied von der Erde’ 
and the “Fahrende Gesellen” songs 
sung by Mildred Miller and Ernst 
Hiifliger. Angel’s “Das Lied” will pre- 
sent the unaccustomed presence of a 
baritone for the three sections usually 
reserved for contralto. Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau is the singer, and the 
performance has won praise since its 
English release this summer. The third 
promised “Das Lied” is London’s re 
pressing on two LP sides of the famous 
Kathleen Ferrier, Julius Patzak and 
Bruno Walter interpretation with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, made only a year 
before the English contralto’s death in 
1953. 
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to take, since Henry Cowell writes that 
Mr. Bernstein’s performance seems to 
have been the only unqualified pleas- 
ure in an orchestral performance that 
Ives ever had. Still, there seems to be 
in this work’s big moments an exulta- 
tion which has slipped by Mr. Bern- 
stein. The last movement in particular, 
with its masterful unleashing of “Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean”, seems 
hard-pressed and tight. There is no 
joy or expansiveness in the work’s final 
pages, only a tense driven quality. And 
why must the final polychord be 
pounced on and made to sound so arti- 
ficial and out of context? 

The tranquil moments of the score, 
like the opening pages (perhaps sug- 
gested by Mendelssohn’s Fourth Sym- 
phony), have a grace and flow and a 
recorded sound which banish the SPA 
disk completely from one’s mind. Co- 
lumbia has made a handsome job of 
the album, with five pages of photo- 
graphs of Ives and his environment. 
The entire presentation is a notable 
tribute to this lusty and masterful com- 
poser which the era of the LP has 
done so much to bring into his own. 

—John Ardoin 


Hats Off! A Poet 

Bach, J. S.: Concerto in F Major 
(“Italian”); Partitas in B flat major and C 
minor. Glenn Gould, pianist. (Columbia 


ML 5472, $4.98*) 

In an era of over-trained young key- 
board athletes, each trying to out- 
Horowitz the other, what balm of 
Gilead it is to encounter an artist like 
Glenn Gould! For this young Canadian 
pianist is a poet, a seeker of beauty in 
hidden places, a visionary, and an 
individualist. His exquisite tactile sense 
and impeccable, lucid articulation re- 
mind me strongly of Gieseking. And he, 
too, phrases with a grace and a charm 
that are eminently aristocratic. What 
a relief from those Greasy-Thumb 
Gusicks of the piano who proclaim the 
fast, the loud, and the brutally forceful, 
and never linger over anything, who 
have no love or gentleness in their souls! 

Sensitivity is the keynote of Gould’s 
playing, and it is everywhere in evi- 
dence in this new Bach album, which 
exhibits far fewer of those eccentricities 
of tempo, phrasing, and interpretation 
which have sometimes marred his Bach 
playing for me in the past. Here, one 
finds no treatment of contrapuntal fig- 
ures as mere harmonic background and 
no sighing out of slow movements in 
the manner of a Chopin Nocturne. 

How articulate, how infinitely ex- 
pressive is this playing! It always sings, 
which is the secret of Bach interpreta- 
tion on the keyboard. True, there are 
some details to which I must object, but 
they are minor blemishes indeed upon a 
major achievement. For one thing, Mr. 
Gould sometimes chooses so fast a 
tempo that he cannot encompass those 
felicitous touches of accent and phrase 
that usually characterize his playing. 
This is notably the case in the last 
movement of the “Italian” Concerto, 


| which emerges as a breathless Per- 


petuum Mobile, lacking its essential 
grandeur and lordly impetus. And 
sometimes, Mr. Gould comes perilously 
close to preciosity in his desire to 
achieve limpid elegance. Compare his 
treatment of the First Menuet in the 
B flat Partita with Gieseking’s record- 
ing, and you will see what I mean. 
There is mannerism, too, in his dry, 
detached treatment of the little two-note 
“answer” in the bass, in the slow move- 
ment of the “Italian” Concerto. But 
how beautifully the endless melody 
above is made to flow! Mr. Gould is a 
nightingale, not an eagle. He does not 
attempt the heroic (thank God, I am 
tempted to add). But he makes this 
Bach music sing and dance for us, he 
captures its intellectual mastery of de- 
sign and detail with a graceful spon- 
taneity that Bach surely desired. 
—Robert Sabin 


Experimenter 
Varese: “Hyperprism”, “Intégrales”, “Octan 
dre”, “Density 21.5", “Ionisation”’, and 


“Poeme Electronique”, Ensemble with Robert 
Craft conducting (Columbia ML 5478, $4.98*) 


The enterprising Robert Craft has 
turned his attention to the French com- 
poser Edgar Varese in this new Co- 
lumbia disk. Several years ago, EMS 
Records issued one LP of a projected 
“Complete Works of Varése”. The 
project got no further. Mr. Craft in- 
cludes on this new disk all the works 
contained on the EMS record in addi- 
tion to two previously unrecorded 
pieces, “Hyperprism” and “Poéme 
Electronique”. The sound is superb. 

Varése is a curious enigma in mod- 
ern music. He has built a formidable 
reputation on a few works and even 
fewer performances. He has enjoyed 
a success d’estime in the truest sense. 
This has been mainly true because of 
his unique and highly personalized 
musical language. Hearing Varese’s 
music is a listening experience that can 
not be easily related to ether concert 
experiences and a certain amount of 
bewilderment is natural on the part of 


a listener, as with the main item on 
this disk, the prepared tape “Poeme 
Electronique”. 


Hearing this strange abstract work 
on any form of commercial machine is 
hardly the same thing as hearing it in 
the Philips Pavillion at the Brussels 
Fair, as I did in 1958. It had a mas- 
sive sonorous quality which emerges 
tame and artificial in this disk. As a 
separate listening experience it holds 
very little satisfaction. No one could 
doubt the personal integrity of Mr. 
Varese in the sounds he has created 
and there can be no denying that a 
sensitive and artistic selection of aural 
colors has been made. 

I wish that Columbia had given us 
instead the composer’s “Deserts”, which 
employs tape music with wind instru- 
ments. Or a recording of “Arcana”, 
as done by the New York Philharmonic 
several seasons ago. Here was an un- 
even but unique demonstration of an 
orchestra’s coloristic capabilities. 

—John Ardoin 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Philharmonic Tour Item 


Bariok: Concerto for Orchestra. New York 
Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein, conductor. 
(Columbia ML 5471, $4.98*; MS 6140, 
$5.98**) 


Each new recording of Bartok’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra deepens the irony 
of the composer’s last years of struggle 
in the prosperous New World to which 
destiny directed him. Probably no con- 
temporary orchestral work has met 
more immediate acceptance with audi- 
ences or with the conductors who might 
have helped to make Bartok’s reputa- 
tion far earlier. In the present record- 
ings, Leonard Bernstein’s involvement 
is assuaging, since it was his own men- 
tor, Serge Koussevitzky, who in one ol 
his lifelong acknowledgements of cre- 
ativity commissioned this score. 

Bartokians can argue nuances be- 
tween the nine contesting recordings in 
the catalogue. Bernstein’s enthusiasm, 
as always, is contagious; nobody else 
today seems to exhort a corresponding 
totality of delivery from performers 
who are artists in their own right. 

Released in observance of the current 
Bernstein-Philharmonic tour of Amer- 
ica, which will feature Bartok’s score 
in several of the programs, this per- 
formance is a more than welcome per- 
manent addition to the Bartok cata- 
logue on records. John W. Clark 


Worth Investigating 


Haydn: Symphony No. 94, in G major (“Sur 
prise”; Symphony No. 103, in E flat major 
(“Drum-roll”). Antal Dorati conducting the 
Philharmonia Hungarica. (Mercury MG50208, 
$4.98*; Stereo SR90208, $5.98**) 


Antal Dorati makes everything move 
in these Haydn readings, but one misses 
the élan which instinctively goes beyond 
a run-through to produce a memorable 
rendering. The better of the two sides 
is the “Surprise” Symphony, cleanly 
and comfortably balancing the formal 
charms of the opening Adagio can- 
tabile with the familiar jarring fortis- 
simo of the Andante. The idea behind 
the Philharmonia Hungarica is admir- 
able, but against competition from bet- 
ter-known United States and European 
symphonic groups, its sound is under- 
manned 


“A Bouquet of Tartini and Nardini Concerti”. 
Jan Tomasow, violin and conductor, with the 
Chamber Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera. (Vanguard BG-599, $4.98*) 


A fine addition to the Baroque rec- 
ord lists, this disk offers performances 
sensitive to these wonderful scores. The 
reproduction gives one an ensemble, 
not a group of separate instrumental 
sounds. The D minor Violin Concerto 
of Tartini (which would convert any- 
one to 18th-century music) occupies one 
side, with Mr. Tomasow an excelling 
soloist. The same composer's Sinfonia 
Pastorale is less imposing simply for 
following Nardini’s E minor concerto, 
a solo-dominated work of enormous 
grace. —J. W. C. 
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TELEVISION 





A 26-week series of full-hour tele- 
vision appearances by the Chicago 
Symphony has been announced by New 
York’s WNTA (Channel 13). The con- 
certs, which are produced by WGN-TV 
in Chicago, will be offered at 6:30 EDT 
every Sunday, beginning Sept. 25. Fritz 
Reiner will conduct the majority of 
programs, with guest appearances by 
Sir Thomas Beecham (on the first pro- 
gram), Howard Barlow, Sir John Bar- 
birolli, Alfred Wallenstein and others. 
[wo jazz concerts, a special Christmas 
production and a George Gershwin 
memorial will be included in the series. 

One of the most widely praised com- 
mercial musical programs on television, 
the Bell Telephone Hour, has scheduled 
an impressive group of musical person- 
alities for its opening 1960-61 produc- 
tion. Van Cliburn, in his first television 
appearance in two years, was scheduled 
to be joined by Benny Goodman, 
Melissa Hayden and Andre Eglevsky 
for the Sept. 30, inaugural. 

[his year the Telephone Hour will 
be seen every Friday, through April 28, 
on NBC-TV. The presentation for Oct. 
15 will be “The Music of Vincent You- 
mans”, with Patrice Munsel, Whitte- 
more and Lowe, the Norman Luboff 
Choir, and Earl Wrightson. “Music of 
the U.S.A.” is the theme for the next 
two programs, with election songs of 
the past featured on Oct. 28 and a Vet- 
erans Day commemoration Nov. 11. 
Donald Voorhees continues as conduc- 
tor. 

A new 90-minute American opera 
will have its television premiere on Dec. 
16, when the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
presents “Golden Circle”, by Philip 
Bezanson. The composer is professor 
of music at the University of lowa. 
Librettist for the work is Paul Engle, 
the noted American poet. The opera 
was first presented at the University in 
1959, and has since been revised for 


television on direct commission from 
Hallmark. Patricia Neway, Jerome 
Hines, Brenda Lewis and _ Stephen 


Douglass will sing principal roles under 
the direction of Herbert Grossman. 
Peter Herman Adler is the producer. 

In a revision of previously announced 
repertoire, the NBC-TV world premiere 
of Leonard Kastle’s opera “Deseret” 
will be presented on New Year’s Day. 
One week earlier, on Christmas Day, 
the company will begin its winter sea- 
son with Menotti’s “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors’. “Boris Godunoff” is 
scheduled for March 26, 1961. 

CBS was scheduled to make tele- 
vision tapes of the New York Philhar- 
monic’s concerts at the West Berlin 
Festival in late September, for use as 
one of four hour-long TV _ concerts 
sponsored .by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany this season. Mr. Bernstein will 
also be seen conducting four Young 
Peoples Concerts from Carnegie Hall 
early next year. 
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SCHOOLS 
AND STUDIOS 


Chicago.—George Baziotopoulos won 
the $1,000 D’Albert Scholarship (also a 
membership in the Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestra) and George Wertke was the 
winner of the Ernst von Dohnanyi Me- 
morial Scholarship offered by Chicago 
Conservatory College. 





Cologne, Germany. — The Staatliche 
Hochschule fur Musik in Cologne, directed 
by Heinz Schroter, has established a thea- 
tre department, headed by Oskar Fritz 
Schuh. 


New York.—Thruston Johnson opened 
his violin studio on Sept. 12 at 600 W. 
116th St. During the course of the sea- 
son Mr. Johnson will appear as violin 
soloist in recitals in the Metropolitan area, 
and he will present American premieres 
for violin and piano at his Brooklyn 
Museum concert on Jan. 15 and on radio 
broadcasts over the Metropolitan Broad- 
casting System 


Berea, Ohio.—-Six faculty and organiza- 
tional recitals and concerts will be pre- 
sented by the Baldwin-Wallace College 
Conservatory of Music during the fall 
term of the 1960-61 school year. 


New York.—Verne Reider has_ re- 
opened her vocal studio at 162 W. 54th St., 
after spending the summer as director of 
the musical program at Camp Kent, Kent, 
Conn. Miss Reider is offering a year’s 
partial scholarship for a limited number 
of students. For further information call 
CI 7-0516 


Los Angeles.—In its annual presenta 
tion of awards for outstanding contribu 
tions to the beauty of the Los Angeles 
area, the Chamber of Commerce Los An- 
geles Beautiful Committee honored the 
Sutro School of Music with a citation 


New York.—Seymour Bernstein has 
opened a “Music Workshop” to be held in 
his studio at 10 West 76th Street. 


Oberlin, Ohio.—The 1960-61 Oberlin 
Conservatory Artist Recitals will open on 
Oct. 18, with a concert by the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Subsequent concerts will be pre- 
sented by William Masselos, piano, Nov. 1; 
Joseph Schuster, cello, Nov. 15; Isaac 
Stern, violin, Dec. 6; Adele Addison, 
soprano, Jan. 10; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Feb. 7; Cesare Valletti, tenor, Feb. 21; 
Bemo Moiseiwitsch, piano, March 7; the 
Cleveland Orchestra conducted by Robert 
Shaw, March 28; and Andres Segovia, 
guitar, April 11 


Tampa, Fla Armin Watkins has been 
appointed associate professor of music at 
the University of South Florida. 


Northfield, Minn.—Donald T. Hoiness 
has been appointed to the faculty of St. 
Olaf College here. 


New York.—Solon Alberti has returned 
to New York from his 28th annual sum- 
mer teaching sessions in the South and 
West. He returned to Houston, Texas, 
for his ninth year, and to Salt Lake City, 
where he is director of Teachers’ Work- 
shop at the University of Utah, and where 
he had his 16th summer session. Short 
sessions were also given for former young 
artists in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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LuCretia Ferre gave a recital in Palo Alto, 
Calif., in August and will give her second 
New York Recital in Carnegie Recital Hall 
in December. Richard Armbruster, again 
sang with the summer theatres in Kansas 
City, Detroit, Flint and other cities. Mar- 
tin Feldman, has just accepted an engage- 
ment as Cantor of the Congregation 
Sheareth Israel in San Francisco. 


Yellow Springs, Ohio. The Antioch 
College—Yellow Springs Festival this sum- 
mer is Offering a series of six orchestral 
concerts, performed twice, and another se- 
ries presenting Anna Russell, George 
Shearing, the Modern Jazz Quartet, Mar- 
shall Stearns, Tom Glazer, and Jean Leon 
Destine and his company. David Epstein 
and Donald Keats are conducting the or- 
chestra series, which will present among 
other works all the Brandenburg Con- 
certos of Bach and several contemporary 
works including the premiere of Mr. Ep- 
stein’s “Reflections”, four songs for so- 
prano, French horn, and string orchestra. 





Boston.—Adelaide Bishop has joined 
the faculty of Boston University to teach 
and direct opera productions. 


Denton. — Margaret 
heard at Tanglewood with the Boston 
Symphony, has been appointed to the 
music faculty of North Texas State Col- 
lege. 


Kalil, recently 


Mount Vernon, lowa Three new 
members will join the staff of the Cornell 
College Conservatory of Music this fall. 
They are Marion Anders. voice; W. W. 
Kent Jr., strings; and Roland E. Anfinson, 
woodwinds. 


Boston.—The Boston Conservatory of 
Music has added to its staff Richard Bob- 
bitt. composer. Serge Conus continues 
for a second year as artist in residence. 


Beaumont, Texas.—Lamar State Col- 
lege of Technology performed opera in the 
round in student productions this summer, 
und for the fall plans a full-scaled pro- 
cuction of “Rigoletto” 


Santa Barbara, Calif The Paganini 
Quartet has accepted an appointment as 
quartet-in-residence at the Santa Barbara 
campus of the University of California. 


Madison, Wis.—Robert G. Petzold, of 
the University of Wisconsin Schools of 
Music and Education, has received a grant 
of $57,130 from the United States Office 
of Education to carry on a five-year study 
of the musical development of elementary 
school chiidren 


New York, N. Y.—Maurice Finnell 
will offer a fall session of ten-week courses 
in sight-singing and musicianship at his 
Metropolitan Opera Studios. The courses 
are now in their tenth year. Mr. Finnell 
is the teacher of music for the Depart- 
ment of Supplemental Education, New 
York Singing Teachers’ Association, and 
is a former member of the American 
Theatre Wing faculty. 


Salt Lake City—Mme. Ré Koster, 
distinguished Dutch coach and _ lecturer, 
was guest teacher and repertoire coach 


at the Ninth Annual Vocal Workshop of 
the University of Utah. In the early fall. 
she will return to the University of 
Southern California where, in 1959, she 
was a guest faculty member in the summer 


session. During the second semester of 
1960-61, Mme. Koster will teach voice, 
repertoire and Italian diction at the Ober- 
lin Conservatory. 


Baltimore.—Additions to the faculty of 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, effective 
with the fall term, include the baritone 
Hugh Thompson, the pianist Walte: 
Hautzig, and the Viennese-born violinist 
and pedagogue Alice Pashkus. 


Purchase, N. Y Dom Joseph Gajard, 
O.S.B., Choirmaster of the Benedictine 
Abbey at St. Pierre in Solesmes, France, 
conducted master classes in Gregorian 
Chant at the summer session of the Pius 
X School of Liturgical Music at Manhat 
tanville College of the Sacred Heart. Dom 
Gajard, an authority on the official liturgi 
cal music of the Roman Catholic Church. 
has beer choirmaster at Solesmes for 50 
years. 


New Haven, Conn.—Ward Davenny 
noted pianist and educator, has been ap 
pointed associate professor of pianoforte 
playing at the Yale University School of 


Music. He assumed his new duties on 
July 1. 
Bloomington, Ind.—Martha Lipton, 


mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
for the past 16 years, is joining the Indi- 
ana University music faculty this fall as 
associate professor of voice. Charles 
Kullman, who had been on leave of ab- 
sence this year to sing full time with the 
Metropolitan, has resumed his duties as 
professor of voice at the university this 
fall. Also returning as a full-time mem 
ber of the music faculty is Hans Busch, 
stage director of the Metropolitan. 


Cleveland.—Clement A. Miller, dean of 
The Cleveland Institute of Music, is now 
the acting director of the school until the 
permanent appointment of a new director 
is made 


Evanston, Ill.—The Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music has announced 
the appointment of two new faculty mem- 
bers. Jack Martin Pernecky will be Asso- 
ciate Professor of music education. Chris- 
topher Leuba, principal French horn 
player with the Chicago Symphony, will 
be a teaching associate 


St. Louis.—Work on the $250,000 Gay 
lord Music Library at Washington Uni- 
versity was recently completed. The build 
ing will be open for use during the fall 
semester 


BERKLEY Summer Music School 


at Nasson College, Springvale. Maine. 
' 








Strings, Flute, Clarinet, Piano, Organ, Voice, Art, 
Chamber Music, etc. Recreational Activities. 
For brochure: Secy. 315 W. 98th St., N.Y.C 


CORNELL OF IOWA 
Conservatory of Music 
Paut Beckue wm, Ph.D., Director 
Home of oldest May Music Festival 
| West of the Mississippi River 
| Mount Vernon, lowe 


| DALCROZE School of Music 
Only authorized Dalcroze teachers’ 
training school in the Americas. 


161 E. 73rd St., NYC 21 TR 9-0316 
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OBITUARIES 


MARK HAMBOURG 


Cambridge, England.—Mark Hambourg, 
the Russian-born pianist and composer 
whose career as a child prodigy began in 
Moscow at the age of eight, died here on 
August 26 at the age of 81. 

The eldest of three brothers, all renowned 
musicians, Mr. Hambourg came to Lon- 
don when he was ten years old. In a short 
time, he had played all over England and 
had been admitted into the upper reaches 
of musical society, of which the studio of 
Felix Moscheles was a focal point. 

Through the generosity of Paderewski 
and Hans Richter, he was sent to Vienna 
in 1891 to study with Leschetizky. While 
in that city, which he left at the age of 16 
to begin a first world tour, he had made 
the personal acquaintance of the period's 
leading musicians. Brahms, Richter, Mah- 
ler, and Busoni were among them. It is 
said that Brahms himself toasted the prod- 
igy’s health at a dinner party. The climax of 
Mr. Hambourg’s Vienna period was a con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society at which 
he played Liszt's Hungarian Fantasia with 
Felix Weingartner. From this point on- 
ward, he led the life of an international 
concert artist in a period when world tours 
were still a rarity. London always remained 
his point of departure 

In addition to many musical composi- 
tions, Mr. Hambourg wrote three books 
“How to Become a Pianist”, “From Piano 
to Forte”, and “The Eighth Octave”. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Dorothea Mackenzie, and four daughters 


J. HERMAN THUMAN 


Cincinnati.—J. Herman Thuman, con 
cert manager, died here on Aug. 12. Un 
til his retirement two years ago, he was 
the oldest manager of a concert series in 
the United States, the Cincinnati Artists 
Series. He was the manager of the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival from 1908 until 
1954 and formerly managed the Cincin- 
nati Summer Opera. He was also business 
manager for the Cincinnati College-Con- 
servatory of Music 

His first venture as a concert manager 
was to present Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
to Cincinnati audiences in 1905. He 
brought Lily Pons to the city for her first 
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appearance in America outside of New 
York and presented Marian Anderson to 
= first nonsegregated audience, at Louis- 
ville. 

He was a man who complained that he 
would have made $10 more on a concert 
by Vladimir Horowitz if Mrs. Horowitz 
had stayed home and not requested free 
tickets. But he was also a man who 
booked Lotte Lehmann for five lieder re- 
citals, knowing that the series would not 
cause a box office stampede, but would 
give Cincinnati a chance to hear this great 
exponent of German song. He is survived 
by his wife, a daughter, and two sons. 


CARL DEIS 


New York.—Carl Deis, American mu- 
sic editor, died here July 24. He was 
born in New York in 1883, and was for 
36 years, 1917-53, music editor of G. 
Schirmer. He was a composer of songs, 
piano pieces, and compositions for strings. 
He had studied at the National Conserva- 
tory of Music and the New York College 
of Music and had taught at the Peddie 
Institute for Boys, New York, the Col- 
legiate School for Girls, and the Veltin 
School. He also had been organist at 


New York’s Temple Emanu-El and the 
Society for Ethical Culture. 
EMILE VUILLERMOZ 
Paris.—The music critic and author 


Emile Vuillermoz died here on March 2. 
Born in Lyons in 1878, he studied com- 
position with Gabriel Fauré before turn- 
ing to literary pursuits. Before World 
War II, he wrote for Comoedia, Le 
Temps, and Excelsior; after the war, Paris- 
Presse, and the Journal des Jeunesses 
musicales de France. He also published 


several books on music, musicans and 
musical history 
ERNST WOLFF 
East Lansing, Mich.—Ernst Victor 


Wolff, harpsichordist and head of the piano 
department at Michigan State University, 
died here on Aug. 22, at the age of 70. 
Born in Berlin in 1889, he came to the 
United States in 1936. 


BENJAMIN GOODSELL 


Tampa, Fla. — Benjamin Macdonald 
Goodsell, violist and composer, died at 
his home here on July 31, at the age of 


[| New [} Renewal 





58. During his career, he played with 
the Chicago, St. Louis, and Atlanta Sym- 
phonies. He was founder of the Chicago 
Symphonic String Quartet. 


GINO A. BALDINI 


Madison, N. J.—Gino A. Baldini, con- 
cert manager, died here Aug. 18, at the 
age of 71. Mr. Baldini represented such 
figures as Sir Thomas Beecham, Bruno 
Walter and Sir John Barbirolli. He was 
formerly director of musical activities for 
the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


CLAIRE FEIT 


New York.—Claire Feit, former direc- 
tor of public relations for National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation and Westmin- 
ister Records, died here Aug. 16. She was 
a graduate of the Curtis Institute of Music. 
With her husband, Livio Luzzatto, she was 
very active on behalf of the Committee to 
Save Carnegie Hall. 


GIACOMO SPADONI 


Los Angeles.—Giacomo Spadoni, oper- 
atic coach and conductor, died here Aug. 
12, at the age of 76. He conducted at 
San Francisco Opera and was a coach of 
Enrico Caruso. 


VITALY SCHNEE 
Miami Beach, Fla.—Vitaly Schnee, 
pianist and teacher, died here July 6, at 
the age of 68. He concertized in Europe 
and the United States, and was a leading 
teacher in Chicago where he lived for 36 
years. He moved to Miami in 1957. 


PAUL CUNNINGHAM 
New York.—Paul Cunningham, former 
president of ASCAP, died here Aug. 14, at 
the age of 70. He served as president 
from 1956 to 1959. 


LOUIS KRAMER 


New York.—Louis Kramer, 89, violin 
dealer, collector, and authority on old in- 
struments, died here on Aug. 24 after a 
brief illness. 


RUDOLF MOSER 


Basle, Switzerland. — Rudolf Moser, 
Swiss composer, was killed in a 275-foot 
plunge while mountain climbing near here 
on Aug. 20. He was 68. Known best 
for his music for organ and orchestra, he 
was a former pupil of Max Reger. 


JAMES G. MACDERMID 


Brooklyn. James G. MacDermid, 
American composer, died here Aug. 16, 
at the age of 82. He was a member of 
ASCAP and best known as a writer of 
sacred music. 


JESUS ARAMBARRI 
Madrid.—Jesus Arambarri, former con- 


ductor of the Madrid Symphony, died here 
July 12 at the age of 58. 


Washington, D. C.—The Concert 
series of the National Gallery of Art 
began on September 18, with a program 
by Richard Bales and the National 
Gallery Orchestra with Carroll; Glenn 
as soloist. This year’s concerts will 
be supported by a grant from the 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation. 
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BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





MIMI BENZELL 


Soprano 





EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 





ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 





RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 





OLEGNA FUSCHI 


Pianist 


Steinway Piano 





CARROLL GLENN 


Violinist 





SZYMON GOLDBERG 


Violinist 





HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, 
Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 





GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 





DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & 
San Francisco Operas 





“LORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 





Octeber, 1960 


CONTESTS 


Liederkranz Foundation. Contest for sing- 
ers of all nationalities between 17 and 
30 in the fields of opera, light opera, 
and concerts. Scholarships of $1,000, 
$500, and $250 for the top winners and 
opportunities to participate in the 
Liederkranz opera and concert work- 
shops for other winners. For further 
information write the Foundation, 6 
East 87th Street, New York City. Dead- 
line is Oct. 15. 





The National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy 
Park South, New York 3, N. Y., is offering 
a $500.00 prize for a dramatic tenor, be- 
tween 21 and 34 years of age. Send for 
application before Oct. 21, to Music Com- 
mittee, attention Mrs. Adelaide T. Eakin, 
Music Prize Chairman. 


L’Oeuvre des Artistes de Liége an- 
nounces that violin and cello competitions 
for Les Prix Kreisler et Casals will be 
reinstituted in June of 1961. Awards in 
each category will be 50,000 francs. Two 
second prizes of 15,000 francs will also be 
offered. The competitions will be open to 
musicians of all nationalities between 18 
and 30 years of age. For information, 
address: L’Oeuvre des Artistes de Liége, 
46, Bd. Frére Orban, Liége, Belgium. 


$20,000 in cash prizes will be given 
again this year in the biennial recording 
competition of the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers. First prize is $1,000 for 
best of all the recordings regardless of 
grade. Three top awards of $500 each will 
be presented to a young artist, a “playing 
teacher” and a member of the Guild's 
“International Pianists Guild”. $100 will 
go to each of the upper five per cent of 
the above. There are six $125 awards to 
college students and High School Diploma 
winners and to ten- and Ill-year “Na- 
tionals”. Two Prodigy classes, those 12 to 
15 and those under 12 offer first prizes 
of $100. 


Dinorah Varsi, pianist of Montevideo. 
Uruguay, was the winner of the Dallas 
Symphony's first annual Latin-American 


soloist award. 


Indrani and Company 








A beautiful and greatly gifted young 
dancer was introduced to New York on 
Aug. 15, when the Theatre of the East 
presented Indrani and her ensemble of 
Indian dancers and musicians in the 
first of four concerts at the Barbizon 
Plaza Theatre. Indrani, born in Mad- 
ras, is the daughter of Ragini Devi, 
who ts well known to New York audi- 
ences and who used to give recital 
series at the Barbizon, some years ago. 

Word had come from Jacob’s Pillow 
that Indrani was an unusual talent, and 
it was fully confirmed by her perform- 
ances here Furthermore, her fellow 
artists were superb. Narasimha Rao 
and Baliram almost stole the show with 
their “Dasavatora” (the ten incarna- 
tions of God symbolizing the evolution 
of man) and other stunningly dramatic 
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HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





LILI KRAUS 


Pianist 





ROBERT MERRILL 


Baritone, Metropolitan Opera 





NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 





TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 





VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 





ZVI ZEITLIN 


Violinist 





The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON COLDBERC, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI CRAUDAN 





The PAGANINI Quartet 





RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 


Robert Rudié, Conductor 





NEW DANISH Quartet 


ARNE SVENDSEN, PALLE HEICITELMANN, 
KNUT FREDERIKSEN, PIERRE R. ITONNENS 
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works Also admirable was Deva 
Prasad Das. 

[he program contained unusual ma- 
terial. Indrani’s “Orissi Suite” was the 
first example seen in New York of this 
style, which developed in the temples of 
ancient Orissa, an eastern Indian state. 
fhe Kuchipudi dances of the state of 
Andhra in South India were also ex- 
citing, with vivid realistic pantomime, 
stirring, often bloody, action, and 
fascinating movement. 

Indrani is still too conscious of her 
audience (a Western trait) and she 
sometimes seems to overproject, but 
there is no question that she basically 
comprehends the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Indian dance. And she ts 
lovely and technically brilliant, to boot 
The musicians were also wholehearted- 
ly dedicated to their task 

Robert Sabin 


National Datelines 


Akron, Ohio.—The Sixth Annual 
Festival of Sacred Music held here with 
members of the Cleveland Orchestra 
will be given on Oct. 2. Theodor 
Uppman is the guest artist and will 
present a program of sacred arias. The 
large choir, composed of church choirs 
of the area, together with members 
of the Akron Symphony, will be con- 
ducted by Lenough Anderson, founder 
of the festival. Debussy’s “L’enfant pro- 
dique” will be the major choral work 
performed, in addition to Bach’s Can- 
tata No. 180 

uw 

Boulder, Colo.—The University of 
Colorado’s College of Music Festival 
presented three members of the sum- 
mer faculty in lecture-recitals and two 
performances of “The Barber of Se- 
ville.” Vladimir Ussachevsky was 
heard in a program of electronic music 
on July 25, and Suzanne Bloch gave 
a concert on the flute, virginals, and 
recorders. and conducted Deerings’ 
Cryes of London” on Aug. 5. Lukas 
Foss talked on his recent Russian tour 
on Aug. 10 and also conducted his 
“Psalms” with the University Chorus. 

The production of “The Barber of 
Seville” took place on Aug. 2 and 3, 
with William Appel conducting the Uni- 
versity Orchestra. Anne Rothgeb, Eric 
Davis, William Covington, Alan Wag- 
ner, and Russell Hillock had leading 
roles. Emmy Brady Rogers 

al 

Dundee, N. Y.—The 1960 Glenora 
Music and Art Festival held its final 
summer concerts here on Aug. 7. The 
programs, offered in the afternoon and 
evening, featured, among others, Law- 
rence Bolvig, bass-baritone. who was 
accompanied by Catherine Shreve, pian- 
ist, and Catherine Elliott. harpist, and 
Margaret Webster, pianist 

a 

Portland, Ore.—The 1960-61 season of 
the Portland Symphony under Piero 
Bellugi, will have as guest soloists Van 
Cliburn, Mary Costa, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Henry Szeryng, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Isaac Stern, Orazio Frugoni, and 
Tana Bawden. 
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VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 





First Pacific Coast Availability since 1955 Winter of 1961 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Return of the top recording maestro Fall of 1960 


Mantovani and his Orchestra of 45 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Lendon ffrr Records 
First American Appearance of the Celebrated Yugoslav Chorus 


Branko Krsmanovich Chorus 
OF YUGOSLAVIA 


BOGDAN BABICH, Conductor—80 Mixed Voices 
One of the world’s greatest choruses. 
Repeated winners of International Contesis. 
Personal Direction: hurt Weinhold 





Sept.-Dec. 1960 





6th Sold Out Tour — Jan.-Mar. 1961 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 





New A Harry Belafonte Production 
Furst Tour of the RCA Victor Chorus 


The Belafonte Folk Singers 


Company of 21 KOBERT DeCOKMIER, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of I! 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 








Reserve Now for 1960-61 


Noah Greenberg, Director 


Columbia and Decca Records 


Tipton’s Music For Tonight 
Orchestra of 12, Conductor and Piane Soloist 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Beaux Arts Trio of New York 


MENAHEM PRESSLER, DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 




















DANCE ATTRACTIONS | 








Fifth Tour! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


With internationally famous stars, Corps de Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Neal Kayan—Company of 50 
Versenal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January-March 1961 





Direct from Madrid 


Ballet Espanol * Ximenez-Vargas 


Company of 14 Dancers, Flamenco Singers and Guitarists 
“a stunning program of Spanish Dance.” 


Walter Terry—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 





First U. S. Tour! 


Les Grands Ballets Canadiens 


(Company of 20) OF MONTREAL 


Personal Directions: Andre Mertens 


Ludmilla Chiraeff, Artistic Director 











Pilar Gomez & Company - 


Company of 9 Thrilling Dancers & Musicians 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 
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ANDRE MERTENS 


LORENZO ALVARY 


Metropolitan, San Francis 


co, 
Teatro Colon, & Paris Opera Basso 


DAVID BAR-ILLAN 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 

COLEMAN BLUMFIELD 

Baldwin Piano Pianist 

JORGE BOLET 

Baldwin Piano Pianist 

FERNANDO CORENA 
Basso 


IRENE DALIS 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Giuseppe DI STEFANO 


Tener 
Philippe ENTREMONT 
Steinway Piano-Columbia Records Pianist 


CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
Violinist 

Maureen FORRESTER 
Contralto 


HERMAN GODES 


Pianist 
JACQUES KLEIN 
Steinway Piano Pianist 
MORLEY MEREDITH 
Baritone 


KERSTIN MEYER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


HARVE PRESNELL 


Baritone 


LEONTYNE PRICE 
Soprano 
CESARE SIEPI 
Bass-Baritone 


Giulietta SIMIONATO 


Mezzo-Soprano 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


Vienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatro Colon 


Tenor 





GERARD SOUZAY 


Baritone 


ENATA TEBALDI 


Soprano 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM WARFIELD 


Baritone 


Personal Direction 


KURT WEINHOLD 


Frances Beverly 
ARCHER and GILE 


International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 
WALTER CASSEL 


Baritone 


NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 
IGOR GORIN 
Baritone 
DONALD GRAMM 
Bass-Baritone 
LOUIS KENTNER 
Pianist 
Witold MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 
JOHANNA MARTZY 
Violinist 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Violinist 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
Pianist 


BERL SENOFSKY 
Violinist 
YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK Duo-Pianists 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 


Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 
ROMAN TOTENBERG 
Violinist 
Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 
Soprano 
FRANCES YEEND 
Soprano 


Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 
DAVID ABEL 
Violinist 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Baldwin Piano 


Pianist 


THOMAS BROCKMAN 


Steinway Piene Pianist 
JEAN CASADESUS 
RCA Virter and Angel Records Pianist 
PHYLLIS CURTIN 
Soprano 
IVAN DAVIS 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 
RAY DUDLEY 
Baldwin Piane ; Pianist 
TODD DUNCAN 
Baritone 
SARAMAE ENDICH 
. Soprano 
ERIC FRIEDMAN 
Violinist 
EUGENE LIST 
Pianist 
DAVID LLOYD 
Tenor 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
Violist 
SANROMA 
Baldwin Piene Pianisi 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Soprane 





— 


Thor Johnson and «he 
Chicago Little Symphony 


One of America's most honored conduc- 
tors, 20 of Chicagoland's finest virtuosi in 
music written for this instrumentation. 


9!/5 weeks’ tour in their first season, from 
Sault Sainte Marie, Ontario, to Cuidad 
Juarez, Mexico; and Newcastle, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Casper, Wyoming. 


Theatre Men 
Singing 
Theatre Music 


Bernard Izzo, baritone-director 


Margaret Lukaszewski, 
soprano 


David Burk, pianist Over 60 cities this season including 16 in Canadian Maritimes for Community 


Concerts; 6 in Florida, also to West Texas and Duluth. West Coast tour for 
Community Concerts last spring. 


Lyric Opera of Chicago people 


Cramer's 
Opera 
Festival 


in Rossini's 


“The Barber of Seville” featuring a new production and 
Dorothy Cothran, Blanche Lewis, Ralph Nielsen, Algerd Brazis, Desiré Ligeti 


Intimate performance in English with spoken dialogue. 7 important artists, pianist, and productior 


Coached by Dr. George Lawner 


Clarence E. Cramer extensive tours 
306 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4 








